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Ldsucational Topics. 








Pope Favors Uniform Catechisms. 


8 Pope Pius X. recently called into conference all the rec- 
tors of churches and colleges in Rome, to consider the best 
means of providing for the catechetical instruction of the young. 
lt is stated that this is but the preliminary to a general enact- 
— affecting the clergy and religious teachers of the whole 
world. 

His Holiness believes that the elements of Christian doctrine 
should be taught in the same form to Catholic children through- 
out the world, and he has now determined to give effect to his 
will. “It is not as easy, however,” he said in conversation with 
one of the most distinguished prelates in Rome, “‘to introduce a 
universal catechism as might seem on the surface. Indeed, after 
my translation from Mantua to Venice I found the task such a 
difficult one that I was unable to accomplish it.”” But Pius X. 
has now means at his disposal which he could not command at 
Venice, and he is about to appoint a commission to study the 
whole question. 

“I would like to appoint as members of this commission,” said 
the Holy Father, ‘‘a number of primary school teachers. They are 
the best judges of what is adapted to the intelligence of children, 
and the best way of appealing to it. An elementary catechism 
should contain no words or phrases likely to puzzle children. Un- 
fortunately, this cannot be said of many of the catechisms now 
in vogue. Some of them are in parts unintelligible even to 
adults.” 

It may, then, be taken for granted that within a reasonable 
time the same elementary catechism will be taught throughout 
the whole world, and thus another striking proof of the unity of 
the Catholic faith is added to those already visible. 


-— 
te 


The Catholic School and Citizenship. 


Me 8% w6Some timely and pointed truths, relative to the import- 
ance of religious training in the development of real patriotism 
and good citizenship, are embodied in the following remarks 
made by Rev. Francis Finn, S. J., at the flag-raising celebration, 
Washington’s birthday, on the grounds of St. Xavier’s school, 
Cincinnati: 

“We are essembled this morning to testify publicly and joy- 
fully our allegiance to that flag whose stars and stripes carry 
the message of liberty over every land and every sea. Truly the 
poet says, ‘Many an eye has danced to see that banner in the 
sky.’ 
“Tf you, students of St. Xavier school, grow up to be men and 
women true to the teachings you receive in St. Xavier’s, then will 
your hearts beat quicker and your eyes brighten with enthu- 
siasm when ever you see that flag, the emblem of liberty to all 
men over whom it floats. It is our desire—the desire of your 
teachers—that you become good citizens. And to become good 
citizens it is necessary for you to have respect for authority. 

All authority comes from God. Take away God and the 
basis of all authority is overthrown; take away God and 
your obedience becomes the obedience of slaves. In St. Xavier’s 
you are taught to be good citizens because you are taught that 
there is a personal God, and because there is a God there is a 
real difference between right and wrong; that every Christian 
must be a patriot, because love of God and love of country flow 
from the same principle, that every Christian must love his 
country. 

“We Catholics hold, and many not of our faith are teaching 
the same truth, that there can be no sound morality taught 
without religion, and that without morality no nation can long 
exist. It is our aim to make you true to your Church, able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in you, and, in the doing of 
those things, to make you true patriots.” 


——___»-~ 
Rey. Dr. Shields on ** Law of Imitation.” 


8 In a recent lecture at the Normal Institute of the 
Christian Brothers, Ammendale, Md., Rev. Thomas Shields, Ph. 
D., of the Catholic University, spoke on the ‘‘Law of Imitation.” 
He explained the nature and great importance of this law, and 
showed that it was a fundamental law of life. How it is evident 
in all animal life, and to a far vaster extent in the mental and 
moral. That because of this law the responsibility of the teach- 
eris so great. That on it depends very much the force of exam- 
ple. That the operation of this law is more far-reaching than the 
subtlety of man in withholding from others the secret motives 
that lie in his heart, be they good or evil; that, in consequence, 
children will, though perhaps unconsciously, detect the real char- 
acter of their guides, and in great part, quite as unconsciously, 
imitate; the younger the child, the more it acts in accordance 
with this law. 

It may be remarked what an advantage religious teachers 
have in living by rule; they are in the midst of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral helps. “The beginning of wisdom is the most 





true desire of discipline’—they are under a constant and splen- 
did discipline which renders them capable of meeting the im- 
Portant duties of training men. They can realize, as seculars 








cannot, that those who presume to educate, while in the world 
must not be of the world. They retire from tumult and vanity. 
They seek true glory and indicate it where Christ the Master in 
His immortal beatitudes taught it. Let them take courage. 
Though results be not apparent, the Law of Limitation, set by 
God Himself, will reproduce in the little ones the discipline 
which they have learned, and which they practice under the ap- 
proval of the infallible Church. Let men not think it a sacrifice, 
but rather an honor, to support the Christian school. What is 
their offering when compared with that of one who consecrates 
his life—who gives up all? And if there should alight in any- 
ene’s breast only the spark of a desire to join in the sublime 
ete of education, let him not extinguish it—it comes from 
feaven. 


_— 
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Organizing Boy Choirs. 


8% 86 Pursuant to the instructions on sacred music recently’ 
issued by the Pope, boy choirs are already being organized in 
several cities of the United States and preparations made to 
eliminate all figured music and adhere strictly to the plain 
chant or Gregorian music. ad 

The pro-Cathedral of Dublin, the Cathedral of Westminster, the. 
Cathedrals of Boston, Albany, Rochester, St. Paul the Apostle’s 
in New York, are some of the churches in English-speaking 
lands which have long had chancel choirs and according to the 
mind of the Church proper ecclesiastical music. 

The formation of boy choirs has been well begun in the schools 
of the Archdioceses of Boston and Chicago, and in the diocese 
of Portland, Me., and Brooklyn, N. Y 

Chicago pastors are preparing to meet the suggestion of the 
Holy Father by organizing boys’ choirs and training them to sing 
the Gregorian music, so that when Archbishop Quigley recom- 
mends the change in music it can go into effect at once. The 
archbishop said that he would not take any action upon the 
matter until after he held a consultation with his priests, as the 
appendix to the original decree was issued for the purpose of al- 
lowing the bishops time to arrange for the change of music in the 
diocese so as not to inconvenience unnecessarily the pastors of 
churches. Nevertheless, he referred with satisfaction to the fact 
that many choirs of boys are already organized in the city for 
the purpose of making a study of the Gregorian chant. 

In the Holy Name cathedral a boy choir of seventy voices sung 
the Gregorian music at the services for the first time Sunday, 
Feb. 6. This choir is composed of boys from ten to fifteen years 
of age who have been under the charge of Rev. David McDonald 
since September. They are rehearsing now to sing the proces- 
sionals and all the Holy Week services in the cathedral and will 
be ready in a few months to sing the entire Mass should the 
decree go into effect by that time in this archdiocese. 

St. Charles’ church has one of the largest boys’ surpliced 
choirs in Chicago. It was organized over a year ago by Bishop 
Muldoon and claims the, distinction of being the first and only 
choir of the kind in Chicago. Fifty boys compose the surpliced 
portion and sing in the sanctuary while the antiphonal portion 
is composed of fifty girls who are stationed in the church gal- 
lery. Two of the German churches of that city having trained 
boys’ choirs, St. Michael’s and St. Paul’s. Though not surpliced 
choirs they number over one hundred boys in each. They are 
thoroughly trained in the Gregorian chant and can sing the en- 
tire Mass. Another boys’ choir just organized is that of St. Ce- 
cilia’s church. It numbers about sixty pupils of St. Cecilia’s 
school, trained by the Sisters of Mercy. They were organized by 
Father Kelly for the purpose of singing at the Lenten services, 
but will now continue to sing at all the church services. 








Dr. Harris and the Agnostic School House. 


8 SSIt was in the year 1839 that Horace Mann lead in Mas- 
sachusetts the movement to which our present public school 
system is due. Thence it spread gradually to other States of the 
Union. Paradoxical, as it may seem today, the promoters of 
that movement were pronounced in their conviction that a 
purely secular education would be a disaster to the country. 
Could Horace Mann have revisited the scenes of his earthly fa- 
bors and sacrifices in the cause of American education, and at- 
tended the session of the American Educational Association held 
in Boston on July 7, 1903, sixty-four years after he had conse- 
crated his life to what he considered the greatest mission ever 
entrusted to man ,and heard the amazingly frank avowal of 
Commissioner of Education Harris that the thinking cultivated 
in class-rooms of the public school is, and must necessarily be, 
‘hostile and sceptical in its attitude towards religious truths,” 
those of us who are acquainted with his life may fancy with 
what a torrent of consuming wrath he would have repudiated 
such an issue of his principles and labors. Nevertheless, it 
would not be difficult to show that the present school policy re- 
garding morality and religion is the natural outcome of the char- 
acter he impressed on the public school system in the fourth de- 
cade of the last century. Had the present condition of our 
schools been foreseen, I do not hesitate to assert, considering the 
religious character of the New Englanders of two generations 
ago, that the Horace Mann movement would have died at its 
inception. But the people of the United States have been misled 
by sophistries, evasions, glorious promises and predictions, and 
often, I am sorry to say, by appeals to religious and racial prej- 
udices. Their attention has been industriously distracted from 
the true nature of the educatioral policy which they were foster- 
ing. We have the question in the open at last, thanks to the 
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declaration of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
Confiding in the sterling good sense, the fundamentally religious 
character and the intelligence of our fellow-citizens, we enter- 
tain a well-founded belief that they will not rest content with 
irreligious schools supported by the taxes of a religious people. 
Indications are not wanting that, as the Brooklyn Eagle said, 
about a year and a half ago, ‘‘We are within measurable distance 
of the time when society may for its own sake go on its knees 
to any factor which can be warranted to make education com- 
patible with and inseparable from morality.’”” We are confident 
that there are brains and will-power enough in the country to 
devise a plan by which our public school system, while retaining 
its essential character, will be adapted to the production of the 
real type of American citizenship—a man of trained mind, of 
personal, business and civic enterprise and integrity, of high 
moral and religious ideals.—Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, §S. J., in 
The Messenger. 





_— 
——_— 





Colonial Schools and Colleges. 


8 The New England Magazine has a paper by Homer J. 
Webster on “Schools and Colleges in Colonial Times.” It is very 
noticable from the fact that it neither puts forth the figment 
that the first public schools on earth were in New England, nor 
that the Mather School in Dorchester was the first free school 
in the world. In fact, it does say: ‘Massachusetts originated 
the public school system by iegislative enactment in 1647, and 
Connecticut followed in 1650. . . . The colonies in general 
showed a disinclination, to say the least, to state control of their 
schools, or to the establishment of uniform systems. .. . 
heterogeneous population, and the idea that public schools were 
a form of charity, prevented their introduction. It should 
be noted that ‘public’ and ‘free’ schools then were not such in 
the sense in which those terms are now used, but required the 
payment of fees or rate-bills, at least from all who could afford 
to pay.”” The kind of education received was certainly not of the 
most varied. ‘‘As to the district schools in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, perhaps their importance in this period was due as 
much to the great new principle of public instruction enforced 
by the state as to the actual educational work which they did. 
They were held two months in the winter and two in the sum- 
mer, the winter term being only for boys. . The subjects 
taught were reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and a 
very meagre amount of these.’’ The master, it seems, ‘“‘was usu- 
ally a jack-at-all-trades.”” One of these New England schoolmas- 
ters had for his duties in 1661 the following: “1. To act as court 
messenger. 2. To serve summonses. 3. To conduct certain 
ceremonial services in the church. 4. To lead the Sunday choir. 
5. To ring the bell for public worship. 6. To dig graves. 7. To 
take charge of the school. 8 To perform other occasional du- 
ties!” And we learn that Adam Roelandsen, the first school- 
master of New York, besides teaching the youth, also took in 
washing. As to the education of woman, that forms, we are 
told, ‘‘a painfully short chapter in colonial history. Education 
had hardly entered woman’s sphere, and few girls’ schools were 
founded in colonial times. The girls attended district summer 
schools, and learned at home to read, write, and spell, but from 
most Latin schools they were strictly excluded.”’ The daily rou- 
tine of grammar schoolboys is thus described from McMaster: 
“To sit eight hours a day on the hardest of benches poring over 
Cheever’s Accidence; to puzzle over long words in Dillworth’s 
speller; to commit to memory pages of words in Webster’s 
‘American Institute’; to read long chapters in the Bible; to learn 
by heart Dr. Watt’s hymns for children; to be drilled in the 
Assembly Catechism; to go to bed at sundown, to get up at sun- 
rise, and to live on brown bread and pork, porridge and beans, 
made up, with morning and evening prayers, the everyday life 
of the lads at most of the academies and schools of New Eng- 
land.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


_— 
—_ 


The First Free Parochial School. 


6 The assertion made some time ago that a school start- 
ed or re-organized in St. Louis, November, 1900, was ‘‘the first 
free parochial school in this country’, has brought out many 
claims to priority in this regard, by parish school authorities in 
various parts of the United States. Most of the counter-claims 
were from schools organized ten, fifteen and twenty years ago. 
But now comes Rev. Thomas F. Meehan of New York, with a 
communication on the subject, from which it would appear that 
St. Peter’s school of that city has easily the right and title to 
the distinction in question. Father Meehan writes: 

“The free parochial school attached to St. Peter’s church, this 
city, was organized in the year 1800. It is still flourishing, un- 
der the direction of the present esteemed rector, Rev. James H 
McGean, and is therefore 104 years old. Moreover, a point which 
the “little red school house’’ shouters of the present day ignore, 
is the fact that the first public schools in this state, as in New 
England, were denominational schools, conducted under the 
auspices of the various churches. 

“In 1806, therefore, this St. Peter’s free parish school, by spec- 
ial act of the New York legislature, was made a participant in 
the distribution of the school tax collected by the municipal au- 
thorities, like the free schools under the direction of the Episco- 
pal, Baptitst and Methodist churches. This system obtained here 
for a number of years, until the growing influence of the large- 
iy increased Catholic section of the community, and their de- 
mand for a juster allocation of these taxes brought about a con- 
troversy which got into the state election and was the immediate 
occasion of the change to the present ‘non-sectarian’ scheme. 
The leaders of the anti-Catholic side elected to give up their 
schools altogether rather than see just recognition given the 
Catholic free parish schools for their work in the direction of lo- 
cal education. 

“Father Walsh, in hir recent interesting account of the free 
schools in Massachusetts, details the long success of the Catholic 
free schools, that were organized in the early thirtiés of the last 
century, at Lowell, as a special part of the public school sys- 
tem and paid for out of the public taxes of the town. 

“The real American school system of the early years of the 
republic was founded on the principle that the fear of the Lord 
was the beginning of wisdom, and therefore religious instruction 
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and literary training went hand in hand The nationally-endowed 
agnosticism of the present ideal had no place in the school sys- 
tem of the country, and the fact can not be too often repeated 
now when the best minds of the country see the grave necessity 
of returning to at least a similitude of that former time.” 


_— 


After Catholic Academy Catalogues. 
_ & 8 weAccording to Scharf’s Catholic news bureau of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Patriotic Federation, successor of the 
late A. P. A., is becoming active in the capital city. Of specia} 
interest to our readers, is the following extract from a recent 
letter by Mr. Scharf: 

“To keep their hand in on the anti-Catholic work they are now 
engaged in searching the catalogues cf the Catholic schools and 
colleges in this city for the names of children of members of 
Congress. Those representatives, who are so lost to all sense of 
patriotism as to encourage the educational institutions of the 
Church of Rome, will be blacklisted, and will be the objects of 
secret persecution later on. In this list will also be included 
those who have been so fool-hardy as to support any measure 
calculated to give “aid and comfort to our common political en- 
emy.’”’ When I mentioned this matter to a member of Congress, 
a non-Catholic, who a year or two ago had been active in secur- 
ing $50,000 for St. Vincent’s hospital in this city, (not because he 
wanted to favor a Catholic institution, but because he knew 
from personal experience that Catholic hospitals were superior 
to all others) he expressed the opinion that the American people 
generally will never stand for such contemptible business as 
that, and that the work of such organizations would be always 
confined to a few benighted fanatics.” 


—_— 








Adopt Catholic School Plan. 


8 The school board of the Portland, (Ore.), Episcopal 
church purposes turning one of its girls’ schools over to ‘“‘a sis- 
terhood of the Episcopal church.’’ The reasons for the transfer, 
as given by a clergyman of that church, are interesting and sug- 
gestive: 

“The school can be more effectively managed and accomplish 
the purposes for which a church school distinctively exists bet- 
ter under a sisterhood of consecrated religious women, whose 
lives are an unselfish devotion to educational and religious work. 
The women in this sisterhood give their lives to the work of the 
church, without any compensation whatever, because of a love 
of the Church and its mission to mankind. It is just that deep, 
spiritual interest with which we desire to surround the girls who 
are committed to our trust to educate, without sacrificing the 
scholastic work in any particular, but keeping before us the duty 
of endeavoring to mold a beautiful character as well as to give 
an accomplished education. 

“It is scarcely possible for secular teachers to have such an un- 
selfish and intense interest in the girls as the consecrated women 
of the sisterhood.” 


in 
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Archbishop Montgomery on School Fund. 

8% Most Rev. George Montgomery, Coadjutor Archbishop 
of San Francisco, recently delivered a notable address on the 
“School Question” before an audience of 5,000 at the University 
of California. He said in part: 

“The state as such has no religion, consequently cannot teach 
religion, and cannot order it taught by anyone. What, therefore, 
does the state pay for? What does it receive? It pays for and 
a a secular instruction for the students, which it has pre- 
scribed. 

“‘Now, I say, let the state widen, broaden and deepen the sys- 
tem in this sense; do not make a monopoly of secular instruction 
to the extent of exacting that public money be paid for secular 
instruction in those schools only where only secular instruction 
is given. What the state wants is not schools and faculties—these 
are but a means to an end. What it wants and what is pays for 
is secular training. Therefore, throw open the work of education 
to what we might call free competition; therefore advertise, as it 
were, for so much secular training and pay for it wherever given, 
no matter whether religion be taught there or not. 

“The state is not hostile to religion. Suppose two schools on 
opposite sides of the street, the one a public school as now called, 
the other a private school. In both secular knowledge of precise- 
ly the same character is given. Why should not the state pay 
for the secular instruction of one as well as the other? Why 
should it concern itself as to who imparted the instruction if it 
is up to the requirement? Will you say the state is then paying 
public money for the teaching of religion? I deny that one penny 
of public money goes for religious training. The secular training 
demanded by contract with the state is given and self-sacrificing 
teachers find the time to teach something besides. 

“In the two schools the state may act in precisely the same 
manner, prescribe the curriculum, examine teachers presented by 
the private schools as well as those in the public schools. Ex- 
amine the work done and pay for it when done. What would be 
the result of this method? Those who really believe in dogmatic 
revealed religion would build schools at their own expense and 
would offer to the school board teachers whose qualifications to 
teach the secular branches desired could be passed upon by the 
state. And before one penny of public money be paid the state 
could see that the secular instruction had been given. Having 
given that instruction according to contract, these teachers in 
their own way would impart to their pupils just that religious 
ae the parents desire. And this vexed question would be 
solved. 

“Now, are those in the United States wishing some such ar- 
rangement as this, of sufficient numbers to reasonably ask a re- 
spectful hearing? I believe that at least one-third of the people 
do so desire. Beside, the Roman Catholic and German Luther- 
ans all over the land who are building and supporting a system 
of private schools at a great sacrifice, not in protest against sec- 
ular training, but in behalf of religious instruction along with 
secular, nearly all the leading Protestant denominations are cry- 
ing out for ‘more religion in the school.’ There cannot be more 
religion in the schools as now organized and endowed without 
gross violation of law.” 
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Use of Biblical Texts in 
Teaching Christian Doctrine. 


THIRD PAPER BY “LESLIE STANTON’’—A Religious Teacher. 


I T is unnecessary to dwell here upon the importance, 

utility and necessity of Biblical study in the catechism 
class. This publication is for Catholic teachers ,and Cath- 
olic teachers are well convinced of the advantages to be 
derived from familiarity with the written word of God. 
True it is, opponents of Catholicism do not so much as 
formerly base their attacks upon a pile of Biblical texts; 
but it is also true that from a judicious and well-directed 
study of the Scripture the Catholic child of today will 
be the better fitted, when the hour of conflict comes, to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. Nor is this 
all. Familiarity with certain portions of the sacred text 
makes the child intimate with the noblest, holiest and 
most elevated poetry the word has ever known and intro- 
duces him to great and sublime thoughts clothed in words 
nobler than which human lips have never uttered and 
human hand has never penned. 

Of course, it is both impracticable and undesirable for 
the child to read the Bible through. That would be a col- 
ossal task and, to a large extent, an unprofitable one. Many 
chapters of Holy Writ are not suited to the untrained, im- 
pressionable mind of youth, and the perusal of them by 
those whose faculties are not matured is always of no real 
benefit and frequently fraught with danger. There are 
several ways, however, by which a knowledge’ of Holy 
Scripture may be imparted to the children, the chief of 
which are: (1) the study of Biblical texts; (2) the em- 
ployment of Biblical episodes in the form of narration and 
description. 

It is with the study of Biblical texts that the present 
paper deals. These texts, when judiciuosly selected, will 
prove of great value in impressing the truths of faith on 
the understanding of the children, in implanting the prin- 
ciples of the moral law in their hearts and in filling their 
minds with pure and beautiful images. 

One of the most effective ways to introduce Biblical 
texts is to use them as side-lights on the catechism les- 
son. All the doctrines of Catholic belief and the 
sum total of Catholic moral teaching find their sanction 
in the inspired books. The Bible is not, of course, the 
sole basis of Catholic dogma and morality; but its author- 
ity in matters of faith and practice is too great to be ig- 
nored. Besides, the use of Biblical texts serves to impress 
deeply and permanently on the mind of the child the out- 
lines of Catholic belief contained in the little catechism. 
The correlation and interdependence existing between the 
catechism text and the Biblical text at once becomes ap- 
parent and the matter of belief or the phase of duty ap- 
peals to the mind with more than ordinary force and 
clearness. 

Tn order to illustrate what kinds of Biblical texts may 
be employed in conjunction with catechetical instruc- 
tion, we here subjoin a number of passages referring to 
subjects commonly treated of in the catechism class: 


CHARITY TOWARD ONE’S NEIGHBOR. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. (Matt. xxii. 39.) 

This is my commandment, that you love one another as 
I have loved you. (John xv. 12.) 

If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, “a can he love God, whom he seeth not? (I. John 
iv, 20. 

He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 
(Rom. xiii, 8.) 

They had but one heart and one soul, (Acts iv. 32.) 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. (Ps. exxxii. 1.) 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 


And he that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth 
up a treasure. He that honoreth his father shall have 


joy in his own children, and in the day of his prayer he 
shall be heard. (Ecclus, iii. 5.) 

Honor thy father in work, and word, and in all pa: 
tience, that a blessing may come upon thee from him, and 
his blessing may remain in the latter end. (Ecclus. iii. 10.) 

He that curseth his father and mother, his lamp shall be 
put out in the midst of darkness. (Prov. xx. 20.) 

Rise up before the hoary head and honor the person of 
the aged man. (Levit. xix. 32.) 5, 

Cursed be he that honoreth not his father and his 
mother. (Deut. xxvii. 16.) 

Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there 
is no power but from God. (Rom. xiii. 1) 

Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is 
well pleasing to the Lord. (Coloss. iii. 20.) 

PRAYER. 

To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul. (Ps. xxix. 1.) 

The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him in truth, 
in the sincerity of their heart. (Ps. exliv. 18.) 

Let my prayer ascend as an incense in Thy sight. 
(Pe ext.) 

Blessed is the man who, placing his affection in the law 
of the Lord, meditates on it day and night. He shall be 
like a tree which is planted near the running waters which 
shall bring forth its fruit in due season. (Ps. i. 1, 2. 

These people honor Me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from Me. (Is. xxix. 13.) 

With desolation is the land made desolate, because 
there is no one that considereth in his heart. (Jerem. 
xii. 115) 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
(Matt. xxx. 41.) 

Lord, teach us to pray. (Luke xi. 1.) 

Hitherto, you have not asked anything in my name. 
Ask and receive, that your joy may be full. (John xvi. 24.) 
THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS. 

Baptism.—Going therefore teach ye all nations: bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. (Matt. xxviii. 19.) 

Confirmation.—Then they (St. Peter and St. John) 
laid their hands upon them and they received the Holy 
Ghost. (Acts vii. 17.) 

Holy Eucharist—And whilst they were at supper, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed and broke: and gave to His dis- 
ciples, and said: Take ye and eat: this is My Body. (Matt. 
xxvi. 26.) : 

Penance.—Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them: and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained. (John xx. 22, 23.) 

Extreme Unction—Is any man sick among you? Let 
him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man: and the 
Lord shall raise him up: and if he be in sins, they shall 
be forgiven him. (James v. 14, 15.) 

Holy Orders—Do this for a commemoration of Me. 
(Luke xxii. 19.) 

Matrimony.—What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder. (Matt. xix. 6.) 


THE MOST BLESSED VIRGIN. 

And there appeared a great wonder in Heaven, a woman 
clothed with the sun. (Apoe. xii. 1.) 

All generations shall call me blessed. (Luke i. 48.) 

My mother, ask; for I must not turn away thy face. 
(I. Kings ii. 20.) 

Behold thy mother. (John xix. 27.) 

T am the mother of holy hope. (Eccles. xxiv. 24.) 

Blessed art thou, O daughter, by the Lord, the Most 
High God. (Judith viii. 23.) 

The Most High hath sanctified His Own tabernacle. 
(Ps. xlv. 5.) 

This list of texts is not, of course, in any sense ex- 
haustive. It is given here merely to indicate what kind 
of quotations may be fittingly chosen as side-lights on the 
catechetical instruction. The better to call the children’s 
attention to them, the texts selected might be written 
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on the blackboard or, as is the custom in some places 
where a printing press is among the accesories of the 
school, given to the pupils on printed slips. The chil- 
dren should be required to repeat each text several times 
both to familiarize themselves with the language and to 
grasp the literal and figurative sense of the words. They 
should also be encouraged, though ordinarly not obliged, 
to learn the text by rote. This they will readily do, and 
thereby drink at the fountain from which the truth of 
God and His infinite wisdom and beauty flow in refresh- 
ing and ever-widening streams. 
(To be continued in next issue.) 





A Plea for the Study of Latin. 


SISTER M. FIDES (Srs. of Mercy McKeesport, Pa.) 


a ATIN is a character-making study. Latin, mathemat- 
ics, and composition are the potent educational forces. 
The great want of the day is accuracy, attention to 

detail, sincerity in the wnseen. I know of no study more 

conducive to the acquirement of these qualities than Lat- 
in. The vast importance of a case-ending; the chaos of 
confusion to the learner wrought by the omission of one 
little letter; the world of possible humor resulting from 
the substitution of one letter for another; the concen- 
trated thought tied down in a Latin verb or substantive, 
which, bursting into ten-thin-words-of-English—delights 
intellectually; the terse force embalming mighty thoughts 

—all tend to develop in the mind accuracy, attention to 

detail, sincerity in the unseen. 

Latin is grammar; and without the knowledge of Lat- 
in, or at least of some regular language, no one can _thor- 
oughly understand English grammar. It is etymology; 
fully half the words of our language are derived either 
immediately or mediately from the Latin. It is the ave- 
nue into the broadest and best in literature. 

One familiar with the classics cannot fail to recognize 
dilute spreadings therefrom over the entire field of sub- 
sequent literature: it is not plagiarism exactly—the wit 
and wisdom. of the early Greek and Latin authors have 
become the common thought-treasury of the world. Yet I 
recall my disillusionment when, in later years, I discov- 
ered in their strong, forceful originals, many choice 
thoughts which had once charmed me in the writings 
of the moderns. 


“One cannot, pleasurably at least, read the classics 
under a five years’ Latin course,” says a dissenting voice. 


“True, everything worth anything, costs; we get out 
of a thing only that which we put into it. Latin is nat- 
ural law. 


“Ts the time, the energy, the money, etc., required for 
the attaining to the classics amply repaid by perusal 
thereof?” says the voice. . 

“That depends entirely upon the individual; to the 
teacher, scholar, writer, poet—yes: to the generality— 
no.” 

Yet, aside from the classics, I plead for the study of 
Latin as a grammar force, an etymological force, and, 
higher still, a mental and moral force. Even one year’s 
earnest study of Latin will have on the mind an effect 
for good that can never be effaced. 


Yes, the pupil forgets; he may even cease to remember 
the all-important genitive endings of nouns or the in- 
finitive determinations of verbs; but if he shall have re- 
membered that, in life as well as in Latin, there is a 
mighty importance in little things, an awful possible chaos 
in subterfuge, a sublime concentration of power in the 
simple, the unostentatious, the unseen sincere—yea, if 
he shall have remembered these things, if he shall have 
observed them in the trial time, the clash of interests, the 
murky hour of temptation with its barnacle-whisper, “un- 
known! unseen!”—he has done well, he has remembered 
much, he has not studied Latin in vain. 


Practical Methods--(IV) Spelling. 
FOURTH PAPER BY A REV. DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT. 


HE aim in teaching spelling is to train the eye, ear and 

voice so that the pupil will be able to quickly and 
easily arrange the letters of a word in their proper order. 
Round about this central point are grouped proper cap- 
italization and punctuation, commonly used abbrevia- 
tions and contractions, the syllabication of words, and the 
use of the diacritical marks. In English this is a difficult 
study, owing to the many variations in orthography, and 
yet mistakes in spelling are considered unpardonable in 
the educated. 

The eye is the sense through which spelling may best be 
taught. Since spelling is for the written, not spoken lan- 
guage, it should be joined intimately with writing at 
every stage of the study. During the first school year, the 
children will learn, unconsciously perhaps, how to spell 
the words which are met with in their reader. The im- 
ages of the words are being impressed upon the children’s 
minds, and any deviation from that image will be recog- 
nized by them. It would appear to be inadvisable to have 
formal lessons in spelling until the pupils are familiar 
at sight with the forms of many small words. 

The child will best learn to spell by seeing the word, 
then writing it, and re-writing it until the word picture 
has made a clear and indelible impression on the mem- 
ory. In the oral exercises the teacher should see that the 
children pronounce the words correctly and know how to 
use them. In oral spelling the syllabication of the word 
should be required. 

The first spelling lessons may consist of words writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher and copied on paper 
by the pupils. For the first year the spelling lists should 
contain words properly belonging to the vocabulary of chil- 
dren generally, the words of the reading lessons, and the 
names of things, qualities and relations in which ‘they 
are easily interested. Short sentences should be con- 
structed from the words as soon as a sufficient stock has 
been obtained. These may be written on the blackboard 
and copied by the pupils. 

After the words and sentences have been written a suffi- 
cient number of times as above, they should be written 
singly and in sentences from the dictation of the teacher, 
but this should not begin during the first year, or until 
the pupils know the words at sight so well as to able to re- 
call them promptly and accurately. 

The lessons mm oral spelling should, for the most part, 
be of the nature of review exercises. But there should be 
no concert drill. The necessary repetition can be better 
obtained by means of dictation. The teacher should 
distinguish between the sounds of the letters and their. 
names and teach the pupils to do the same. Teachers 
should keep a list of all the words their pupils have been 
taught to read and spell, and special lists of the words 
commonly misspelled by the pupils should be kept for 
purposes of review. The exercises in spelling, both oral 
and written, should be made distinct from the lesson in 
reading. 

Each new word, shortly after its introduction, should 
be made to appear in a sentence. This brings intelligence 
and interest into the work. In the second and succeed- 
ing years, sentences and paragraphs containing words 
previously studied, should be written from dictation, first 
on paper, and after correction copied neatly into special- 
ly-provided spelling blank-books. The words should be 
selected from the reader, preference being given to words 
in common use. Do not select a word simply because it is 
difficult. These difficult words require the special atten- 
tion of the teacher and pupils. Add familiar words and 
words liable to be misspelled within the range of the grade 
work, though not contained in the reader. 

Tn the fourth and succeeding years, a text-book of spell- 
ing may be used, following the directions usually con- 
tained therein. The teacher may supplement this work 
with a spelling vocabulary selected from the other studies 
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of the grade so that the pupils may be trained to observe 
at every step the orthography of the words which they 
read. 

In dictation exercises the teacher should first read the 
entire selection in order that the pupils may get the mean- 
ing and purport of the passages read. Then a second time, 
and only once, let the selection be read in phrases and so 
slowly and distinctly that all may have time to write 
neatly and fully. Undue haste in dictation exercises very 
often mars the excellent results of the lesson in penman- 
ship and prevents that orderly arrangement of the mat- 
ter which should characterize all written work. 

The papers should be corrected and retained by the 
pupils for reference and review. The pupils might profit- 
ably set apart some pages of their note books for a cor- 
rected list of the words which they have frequently mis- 
spelled. These may be reviewed from time to time, and 
the words used in the construction of sentences. At oth- 
er times the teacher will have the pupils write with pen 
and ink the dictation exercises on blanks or pads of the 
same size. He himself should, if time permits, correct the 
papers, or should have the papers exchanged by the pupils, 
but not always in the same order, and require the pupils 
to correct each other’s work. The mistakes may be marked 
with an X; correction to be made by the pupil looking 
up in the reader, speller, or dictionary, the words which 
have been written incorrectly. In this case, however, the 
teacher must be careful to encourage honesty in the mark- 
ing, and a friendly exchange of the papers. All should 
be done under the immediate supervision of the teacher 
and as soon after the dictation as possible. 

In the grammar grades, the spelling, though conducted as 
an independent exercise, should be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the work in reading and composition. Exer- 
cises in oral spelling will, as a rule, prove the more sat- 
isfactory in teaching the pupils the meaning and use of 
new words in the reading lessons, and by frequent repeti- 
tion, their pronunciation will become fixed in the minds of 
the pupils. The more difficult words found in the read- 
ing matter of the grade should be made the basis of spe- 
cial exercises and reviews, both oral and written. 

“Finally,” as Dr. Brooks exhorts, “cultivate an interest 
among your pupils in spelling, and manifest an interest 
in it yourself. Make them feel that poor spelling is a dis- 
grace; and lead them to see that correct spelling is a char- 
acteristic of a cultivated lady and gentleman. Train them 
to the habit of noticing the orthography of the words in 
their reading, for it is in this way that men and women 
really learn to spell.” 


-_— 


Map Construction. 


Teach the children to construct relief maps—of their 
own state, the United States, North and South America 
and if desire ° other parts of the world. 

Map maki. is an excellent method of fixing in the 
minds of the children geographical proportions, boundary 
lines, the position of rivers and inland waters, of moun- 
tains and extensive level areas. After the method of con- 
struction and application of the facts in the geography is 
shown the pupils, they will be able and willing to do this 
kind of work at home, after school hours and on Saturday. 
Something in the way of premiums to stimulate special en- 
deavor in this work may be offered to good purpose. The 
method and materials used in map construction are varied 
—salt, cornstarch, putty and flour mixtures all serving the 
purpose. A teacher writes that he has found the follow- 
ing method productive of excellent result: 

In the first place a drawing is made of the continent 
upon cardboard, the back or cover of some pasteboard box. 
This drawing is seldom made freehand, but traced, from 
one of the large maps in the geography, upon a sheet of 
thin paper and transferred to the cardboard, blackening 
the back of the thin paper with a very soft pencil; the thin 
paper is then placed face upward upon the cardboard and 
the lines gone over with a pencil, bearing hard upon the 
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pencil. The lines of the continent will then be found to 
be transferred to the cardboard and can be gone over with 
a pencil to make them heavier. Rivers and large lakes 
can then he filled in freehand. 

We are now ready for the modeling. Mix a stiff paste 
of flour, water and salt, using about twice as much salt as 
flour. It can be colored by using water-colors, of which 
almost every scholar owns a box. Spread the paste over 
the countries desired to be colored that particular color, 
working down thin for the lowlands and pinching it up 
with the fingers to make the mountains. It is absolutely 
essential that the paste be thick. The spreading of the 
paste can be done with a knife. 

Mix other paste for other countries, coloring to suit 
taste. The coloring should be made in delicate tones. Do 
not spread the paste over the places intended to represent 
lakes. For the ocean mix up a very thin paste as above, 
color with blueing or blue watercolor. Blueing makes a 
delicate tone. Pour it on the spaces representing the 
oceans and lakes. Keep the map flat until it dries. 

These maps with careful handling keep several years, are 
pretty to look at, and the children are always delighted to 
make them. 





A Timely Suggestion to Pastors. 
REV. H. J. HEUSER. 


Children should have the opportunity of making their 
first confession at least a few months before they go to 
their First Communion. It helps them to realize sin and 
the necessity of thoroughly cleansing their souls for the 
great act. 

One abiding effect of the penitential ablution is this: it 
teaches the child to avoid certain faults to which by in- 
heritance it is prone. The correction of certain evil dis- 
positions, such as anger, stubbornness, disobedience, lying, 
impurity, is still possible at an age when the character is 
not yet fully formed. The will of the child may be di- 
rected and urged in shaping the still impressionable 
mould of the heart with its likings and tastes; the kindling 
flame of affection may be fanned into a warm enthu- 
siasm which pursues with ardor the ideal placed before the 
young mind. 

Just as every wilful sin committed at this age blunts the 
edge of that sensitive instrument by which the child is to 
work out the perfect image and likeness of its Maker; so 
every act of the pastor or teacher which prevents the con- 
scious commission of sin in the child is saving it a world 
or regrets and of struggles against its own faulty disposi- 
tion in future years when such faults have grown into a 
habit. Hence the pastor will do wisely to wash his lit- 
tle lambs in the laver of the Precious Blood long before 
they have to make their First Communion. 


Qutiin 
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& Teachers must learn the limits of effective work 
for individuals. Nothing can be much more conducive 
to nervousness than to attempt to fit all children to the 
same mental groove. We must observe whether stimu- 
lation of certain pupils incites to healthy work or to wor- 
ry. Nagging, arbitrariness, impatience, lack of consid- 
cration results almost always in worry or pressure, though 
individual children may, apparently, resist these harm- 
ful conditions for a time. What will prove a healthy in- 
centive to work for one pupil will be the reverse in an- 
other. Consequently, there is need of a constant study of 
the individual effects of our method of rousing pupils to 
increased effort. If the child can be led to an interest 
in. his studies for their own sakes, or if he feels that the 
teacher is a colaborer with him, the element of worrying 
is removed and the child’s mental growth and work are 
healthy. 

* * * * 

2% 8A reader of The Journal would like to hear from 
fellow teachers on methods found successful in teaching 
the use of diacritical marks to pupils of primary grades. 
Short articles on this subject are invited for publication. 








Things That Educate. 


RT. REV. J. L. SPALDING, BISHOP OF PEORIA. 
Address delivered at the recent dedication of the new St. Agnes’ 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

DUCATION, as it seems to me, is the most interest- 

ing of all subjects which concern us as rational be- 
ings. It is the process whereby from weakness strength 
is brought forth; from ignorance, knowledge; from feeble- 
ness, virtue; from servitude, liberty. It is the furtherance 
of life. Whatever improves individual or social life is 
education. The most marked characteristics of man is 
his educableness. He is not born rational; if he becomes 
capable of thought, it is through the processes of educa- 
tion. He is not born moral; if he becomes able to act in 
obedience to principle; becomes capable of conduct, it is 
again through processes of education. Life is the supreme 
value. Hence, in thinking of the Absolute, the Eternal, 
the Almighty Creator of all things, we think of Him as 
life. To think of Him as less than life would be to take 
from Him those very attributes which make Him the 
highest, the perfect One. 

Hence, God is absolute, eternal, perfect life. And 
therefore I say life is the supreme value; it is the stand- 
ard of all values. Whatever else has value, has it only in 
relation to the living, only in relation, I may really say, 
to those who are self-conscious. If there be value in the 
corn, in water, in iron, in gold; if there value in the beau- 
ty of the starlit heavens, in the beauty of the flowers, it is 
because they are related to the living, nourish the living, 
strengthen them, make them live in higher and higher 
ways. If there were no conscious being on earth, earth 
would be a desert; in fact, the deepest thought shows us 
that our world would disappear utterly if there were not 
minds to think in it. That world which is borne in upon 
us through the senses, through sight and hearing and 
touch, is re-created by the spirit of man, becomes his 
work, becomes largely a thing of his making; and so if 
you take away the admiring, thinking and living being, 
it all disappears. 

Education, then, is that which enables us to live more 
completely, which gives us a more perfect consciousness 
of the infinite wealth there is in life, in God and in His 
universe, and this, whether we know it or not, is the rad- 
ical aim of all human beings—more life. No human being 
ever truly longed for death. We crave for life, for the 
sense of life, for larger life, richer life; and in all our 
occupations, we in some way or other are seeking this su- 
preme end of more complete living. 

Now, it is the aim of education, of all the things and 
institutions that educate, to further this process. If they 
do not promote life, if they arrest life, if they dwarf life, 
if they enslave life, they are things and institutions of 
perversion, not of education. In fact, the most interest- 
ing individuals are those who are most profoundly im- 
pelled to educate themselves. The most interesting peo- 
ples are the peoples which have believed most in educa- 
tion and followed most along the lines it draws. Possibly 
the most interesting people that has ever lived was the 
Greek. The Greeks loved education more than any people 
that has existed. They, in a large sense, were the creators 
of education; they were the creators of art, of science, of 
philosophy, of literature, poetry and eloquence, of archi- 
tecture, and they created all these things in perfection. 
We have not surpassed them, if we have equalled them. 
They moulded the most perfect instrument of expression 
—their language; and in all the arts which I have men- 
tioned they are today unexcelled. We have gone infinite- 
ly further in science, in all research, in the knowledge of 
the history of the earth and of mankind, but in literary 
form, in poetry, in sculpture, in architecture, we have not 
excelled them, we have not equalled them. Modern liter- 
ature is richer in thought, richer in historical accuracy, 
but it is not equal to the Greek in perfection of form, in 
the freedom of spirit which breathes in it. 
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No people is remembered except for its educational in- 
fluence on the world. We do not remember peoples _be- 
cause they were rich, or because they were commercially 
prosperous, or because they had great war captains who 
led them from victory to victory. The barbarians had 
those men—Attila, Genghis Kahn, all the great destroy- 
ers of men, but we do not care for them or their hordes 
of barbarians. Neither should we care for the merchants 
and warriors of Carthage, the great commercial stronghold 
of the ancients, had it not been that the literature and 
genius of Rome had made them, in a negative sort of way, 
immortal. 

We are the most successful people in existence in com- 
merce, in manufactures, in trade, and we have but be- 
gun. We are already today the richest nation in the world, 
and we have only begun to get rich. Let us go on un- 
til our wealth shall make all other wealth seem beggarly, 
yet when the day comes for us to pass away as a people, 
as it comes for all the peoples,if we had only accumulated 
fabulous wealth, we should not be remembered. If we 
were a conquering people, which we are not, which we 
ought not to be—we came into existence too late as a na- 
tion to love war; we make war when it is necessary for 
the salvation of our country or the defense of our coun- 
try, but not as a means of conquest—if we were to con- 
quer the earth, we should not be remembered for that with 
any satisfaction, unless it may be by school boys, by im- 
mature minds. But if we develop here a higher kind of 
man, fairer, more intelligent, more loving, more helpful 
men and women, that will make us forever remembered, 
that would be our supreme earthly achievement. As it 
has been said, that nation is the greatest and the most 
beautiful which has the greatest number of enlightened, 
fair and noble men and women. 

Now, it is the purpose of education to do this work. 
Whatever force is at work anywhere in the world to 
make men wiser, to make them more unselfish, to make 
them braver, to make them more patient, that is educa- 
tion. And nothing, no institution, can be measured by 
any other standard than by its power to educate. 

The Church is estimated by its influence in the world, 
its influence on individuals and on social aggregates. 
Unquestionably that is the only way we have of estimat- 
ing the ability of an individual or a body. You say this 
man is able, this man has genius. What has he done? 
That is our only means of knowing what he is able to do. 
We judge of his ability by his accomplishments. If he 
has done nothing, we do not know whether or not he is 
able to do anything. And as we judge of a man, so we 
judge of a nation, of a people, so we judge of a political 
constitution, and of all organisms: by what they accom- 
plish. 

Consequently, you see that the things and institutions 
which educate are comprehensive, or embrace the whole 
of life. In the first place, in order that education may ex- 
ist in a vital way, you must have a subject for education. 
You cannot educate an animal; you can train an animal, 
teach an animal tricks, accustom an animal to habits of 
mechanical performance and obedience; but you cannot 
possibly teach an animal to look before and after, to com- 
pare, to judge, to reason, to improve, to go forward and 
make existence more and more wholesome and easy. We 
know that there is nothing in the animal that gives the 
material for doing this kind of work; and therefore I say 
we cannot educate an animal. We can educate men. 
3ut there is a vast difference in the educability of races 
as of different indivdiuals. There are races of which we 
may say that they are susceptible of education only in a 
minor way. We call them inferior races, and they are 
inferior because they are but feebly educable. If you 
could give them the best education, they would cease to 
be inferior. Why is it that we say that these peoples, these 
races, are not susceptible of the best education? Because 
no one belonging to them has ever reached the highest 
power of intellect or of imagination or of conscience. We 
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judge by the past, we judge from experience. 

Now, we all belong to one race—we may call it the 

Aryan race, I] suppose; it is the white race of Europe, and 
it is a race widely scatteredg It is found in India, amongst 
men that are no longer white. The tint varies, but it is 
the race, the Aryan race, which has done all the great 
things, from the point of view which 1 am now taking— 
which is the real point—all the great things which have 
been achieved except in the most vital of all, religion. 
To the Aryan race we owe science, art, poetry, eloquence, 
architecture, sculpture, government—and all the mechan- 
ical inventions that have transformed the physical world. 
We owe this first to the Greeks, then to the Romans, and 
then to the modern nations of Europe and their descend- 
ants here.’ The Celt and the Teuton, the Greek and the 
Latin, all these belong to one race. All their languages 
are one language; all can be derived from a few hundred 
roots of a primitive tongue. Let us therefore say that 
this is the race which is most susceptible to education, 
which can be educated to the best purpose. 
« .Therefore I say that when we examine the question as 
to things and institutions that educate, we presuppose 
that there is a subject which can be educated. And our 
interest in edueation, our confidence of success, conse- 
quently our love, ou® zeal, the sign of the impulse that 
urges us will be increased by the knowledge that the ma- 
terial given us is the best that God has made. And that 
is exactly the material we have in the United States. It 
is the material that has created civilization in Europe and 
wherever civilization has risen to any high degree of per- 
fection. The Hebrew belongs to a different race; his lan- 
guage is radically different. And it is through Israel that 
God has revealed the true refigion to mankind, Christ is 
born to Israel, and consequently the highest boon, and 
the deepest and profoundest influence that has been 
brought to bear upon education, comes not through our 
family of mankind, but through Israel. Nevertheless, the 
religion of Israel did not become a world religion, did 
not become a spiritual power of divine efficacy, until it 
was taken up by the Aryan race. The Jew turned away 
from it, he abandoned it, he never realized its universal 
import, its absolutely transforming power, the part it was 
to play in the history of mankind. It was when it was 
taken up by the Aryan race ,when it was interpreted by 
their philosophy and their science and their art, and re- 
inforeed by all(4hese powers of a highly educable race, 
that the Christian religion became the divinest hope and 
the mightiest impulse to the noble things that the world 
has known. 

Then we may say, after all, that this race to which we be- 
long is the highest of all, not only in science and art mot 
only in things intellectual and of the imagination, but also 
in things of the conscience and the soul; that its soul has 
been more capacious than that of any other race; that it 
has seen clear and felt more deeply and understood more 
comprehensively than any other. “Therefore, so far as 
heredity is one of the conditions of education, so far as 
the things that educate can educate only where there is a 
proper subject, we have that heredity. We are born with 
the predisposition to self-activity, with the love of personal 
distinction, with the love of not living in vain, with the 
love of truth manifesting itself in tireless scientific re- 
search, with the love of beauty manifesting itself in poetry, 
with the love of liberty.. And liberty is an essential thing 
in education. In fact nothing makes us free but education. 
It does not make a man free to live in a free country, as it 
does not make a man great to live in a great city. If you 
would be free you must free yourself from within. Now 
when we say that it is in the nature of education to eman- 
cipatey.that is what we mean; it frees us from within. 

Take, for instance, the world of knowledge. How many 
untold ages the human race groped in darkness and ignor- 
ance, slaves, perishing of diseases that were curable. Take 
those tribes that were here when the white man came. This 
Continent, capable of nourishing hundreds of millions of 


human beings, nourished them not. They starved—they 
hunted and fished, and starved. Why? Because they’were 
slaves. They were not freed from within. But once we 
come to understand nature, then we have mastered nature. 
We have overcome whatever we know. To know a thing 
is to overcome it, sooner or later, and the victories which 
We are gaining through our widening knowledge are be- 
yond our imagination. When we understand the cause of 
a disease, we may not be able at once to cure, the disease, 
but almost surely we become able to prevent it. It is in 
this direction that medical education has made its greatest 
advances—in the discovery of the causes of nearly all the 
worst diseases which afflict mankind. And having dis- 
covered these causes in the infinitesimal small living or- 
ganisms, the next step is to shut them out, to prevent con- 
tamination, to eliminate them from air and water and 
food, and having done that, we have conquered them.. 

So we have overcome distance largely by understanding 
the power there is in matter, the force there is in heat, the 
power there is in motion to generate light. Liberty comes 
cf knowledge; that is, it is of the nature of truth to eman- 
cipate, to free from the tyranny of nature and from the 
tyranny of men. By knowledge I mean wisdom also. 
Of course, mere intellectual perception frees us in a large 
way, but not in our moral nature, and the essential lib- 
erty is in the will. The will is the source of liberty, and 
if we are emancipated through our knowledge of nature, 
through all that men of science have made known, but 
still are slaves of greed or lust or hate or envy, in so far 
we are slaves. The worst degradation comes not of ignor- 
ance, but of servitude to the lower passions of man. Hence 
this love of liberty which is inborn in us and which is cul- 
tivated by our whole history and by our institutions, this 
love of liberty can realize itself only through education. 

Now, what are the things that educate ? 

I would say first of all that the environment educates, 
the physical and social environment. Climate educates. 
You take a vigorous race, such as ours, and put them in 
the tropics, and little by little they will lose their energy, 
lose their physical vigor and their mental self-activity; 
they will become like all tropical populations, possibly 
not in the first generation, but it is only a question of two 
or three generations when their physical environment will 
have rendered them largely incapable of the best educa- 
tion. We owe a great deal to our invigorating, wholesome 
climate, but a population even in our country, if put in 
malarious districts, and poisoned with malaria, will de- 
generate, will in time lose all the best qualities that dis- 
tinguish us. -It is most fortunate, thereforeyto live in a 
climate which is so favorable to activity. which is stim- 
wating, which invigorates, which fits us for the battle of 
life, which helps us to upbuild ourseives to the full meas- 
ure of our being. 





And, as I said, our racial descent is of the very best. 
We inherit the best blood of the world, and that best blood 
is found more certainly in peasants than in kings and 
aristocrats. We are fortunate in belonging to the race of 
which we are descended; we are fortunate in having in- 
herited the parts of the earth which, if not most pleasant, 
are most invigorating. The most pleasant things are not 
the best things from an educational point of view. I 
suppose an educator could make no more radical mistake 
than to think that by making the process pleasant he 
would make it thorough and arrive at the best results. 
No. The condition of all education is effort and work. 
In fact the one purpose, as I know it, for which schools 
exist—by the one purpose I mean the essential, the most 
important-—is to teach men to love work, to teach the 
young to love work and to make themselves capable of per- 
severing in work. This is the one end and aim. The im- 
parting of knowledge is a minor, a secondary considera- 
tion. If you have once gotten a human being to love to 
occupy himself with his special object until he becomes a 
master, you have educated that individual. 

(To Be Continued in Our Next Number.) 
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Paper Making 
I. Origin. 

First made from papyrus by Egyptians. Papyrus 
grows like rushes or flags;is gathered and laid 
crosswise, overlapping each other, and when 
thick enough stuck with glue. 

Chinese wrote on large palm leaves. Larger pieces 
were probably suggested by wasps and other pa- 
per-making insects. 

Arabians first made paper from cotton. 
Egyptians used linen. 

II. Manufacture. 
Rags and other substances used reduced to a fine 


After this 








A modern paper making machine converting pulp into paper. 


pulp by beirg boiled in water and beaten with 
mallets. , 

Thru the washing machine continually clean water 
flows while dirty water escapes. 

The pulp that remains after the water is drawn off 
is put in bleaching vats with chloride of lime. 

Pressed and washed a second time, it is then a fine 
pulp which is dipped up on a gauze wire net, and 
the water quickly drains thru. 

Then a workman lays on this a sheet of felt and 
every sheet is treated in this way until four or 
eight quires are laid in a pile. The piles are 
pressed until all the moisture is evaporated and 
each sheet of paper is taken and hung over a rope 
todry. It then resembles blotting paper and can 
not be written upon. 

Dried and glazed by being passed under hot rollers. 
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IIk. Use. 


Writing paper, books, pails, carwheels, napkins, 
Japanese lanterns, Japanese make clothing of pa- 
per, kites, paper dolls, wash hand-basins, and 
many other things. 


IV. Materials used. 


i. 


II. 


II 


L 


II. 


Cotton, linen, grasses, sugar cane, water weeds, 
hair, hay, cornstalks, leaves, silk, wood pulp, 
thistle down, sawdust and so forth. 


Feldspar 
Locality. 

Abundant in all parts of the world. 

Forms part of granite and other rocks of volcanic 
origin. 

Fine quality near Aberdeen, Scotland, in eastern 

United States and China. 

Description. 

Generally white or flesh-colored, somewhat glassy 
luster. 

Breaks in crystals of about an inch long, shows 
straight edges and flat surfaces in one part after 
being broken. 

Small white and pink pieces may be picked up in 
any place where there is an abundance of small 
stones. 

I. Use. 

It decomposes and clay is the product of this change. 
Used in this country for making dishes. 

The Chinese have always used it in making their 
finest china and almost all of our dishes are made 
from the clay that comes from feldspar. 

It is used with other materials to make the glaze on 
china and other dishes. Without this they would 
be unfit for use, as they would absorb grease and 
any liquid placed in them. 

The Bluejay 
Description. 

Color of upper parts bright purplish blue, wings and 
tail white barred with black, neck with curved 
black collar, crest or tuft on head, and’ tail 
rounded. 

Habits. 

One of the few birds that live north in winter. 

Food, grains, seeds. Often found on the trees in 
the outskirts of a city, eats pieces of bread found 
on garbage piles. Not easily frightened by other 





birds. Will frequent a door or,,window if any- 
thing be thrown out for it to eat. 

Will come to a farmyard where chickens or doves 
are fed and eat with them. 





















In size he is a little larger than a robin. 

Has a harsh cry which sometimes causes him to be 
called a catbird. 

Is fond of sweet crackers when flung out for him. 

Burroughs calls him a thief, for he is often found 
stealing and cating the eggs of other birds in the 
spring. 

Builds a basket-like nest in thick trees and bushes 
and raises four or five young ones from speckled 
brown eggs. 

III. Locality. 

All parts of United States and southern Canada. 
Another variety found in Europe and British 
Isles. 

Member of the crow family. 

Is being thinned out on account of the slaughter by 
those who kill it and sell the plumage to milli- 
ners. 


A Letter Diary 


JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN IN ‘‘ EVERYDAY ENGLISH. ”’ 


Just as we need practice in learning to use skillfully 
the simplest tool, even a boy’s jackknife, so we also 
need much practice in order to gain command of that 
great thought machine, our mother tongue. For this 
reason you need to begin now a daily, careful practice 
in its use. And, because most children like to write 
letters, and often write very good letters indeed, I 
shall ask you to put your work into the form of con- 
tinuous letters. A continued letter, recounting daily 
occurrences and written for one’s self, is, in fact, a 
diary. Diaries differ in tone from ordinary letters 
scarcely at all, except that they are apt to be more 
frank and unreserved. 

Mere records of the weather do not make either let- 
ter or diary. There must enter into any real letter 
the wish to tell something to another; and there must 
enter into a real diary much of one’s inmost thought. 
To write just what you think about things and about 
people will make your letters or diary of real interest 
and value to your friends. 

Task you to begin now a full account of yourself 
and of all that touches your everyday life, telling this 
in your own everyday English, in as short, plain 
words as possible. 

Do not fear that any object or event is too small or 
too mean to interest others if only it interests your- 
self. Two of our most famous short poems were writ- 
ten upon ‘‘The Grasshopper and Cricket,’’ as the 
result of a merry challenge from Keats to Leigh Hunt. 
Thus you see it is the way one looks at common ob- 
jects that invests them with beauty and charm. Your 
fairy godmother, your own fancy, may transform all 
your mental ore into gold if you will but let her have 
her own way with your pen. 

When, fifty years from now, your grandchildren 
coax you to tell stories about your own childhood, as 
some of them surely will, perhaps you will look up 
your first letter diary and read to them many of its 
stories; they will certainly like these best ofall. Itis 


possible, too, that this book, if carefully kept, may 
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some time furnish yourself great pleasure thru all 
that it will recall. 

But if your imagination can not jump ahead fifty 
years to your possible old age, you can at least fancy 
that each letter is written to your mother, to your 
father, to your teacher, to your closest friend, to any 
distant or imaginary friend. Or you may, if you 
choose, personify your own book and address your 
letters ‘‘My dear Diary,’’ as Helen Kellar did. 

I hope that every one reading your diary will be 
able to see you there, your home, your family, your 
pets, your books, your daily tasks and play, your 
good times and your bad times, your ambitions and 
your disappointments. 

Remember that you are free to talk about any sub- 
ject whatsoever. Otherwise you would have a com- 
position book, not a real diary; and I wish these 
books to be true to their name. Talk to yourself 
about the things that you like to talk about; but be 
sure your pen merely talks for your tongue, and that 
it does not preach, nor try to teach an imaginary 
reader or audience. It you prefer some other order, 
follow your own choice; and I shall be pleased if you 
have a decided preference of your own. 

The letters,or the diary,should be written in a good- 
sized blank book with margin,this book being used for 
no other purpose. Each day should have its own full 
date upon the first line at the right, or within the 
margin at the left; thus, Monday, November 24, 1902. 

Boys and girls, I know, seldom choose to copy their 
letters, yet I think it would be best for you to copy 
into this book from a first draft, so that you may be 
sure of saying just what you wish to say without get- 
ting your ideas or your sentences into a tangle. 

First of all, make a little outline or list of the things 
you wish to mention, so that your account may be 
clear and orderly. See that each sentence tells some 
one complete thought; also see that each paragraph 
tells about some one subdivision of the subject. Thus 
in treating a parlor you may have: (1) Its general 
form, including size, hight and shape; (2) its doors, 
how many and how placed; (3) its windows, how 
placed; (4) its walls, their color, and covering, if any; 
(5) its floor, material, appearance, covering; (6) its 
furniture, piece by piece; (7) its pictures or other 
furnishings; (8) other items. This outline will fill 
seven or more paragraphs. Such outlines will vary 
with each room you are to describe; and an orderly 
arrangement will help to goud paragraphing. Of 
course I do not need to ask you to remember to indent 
every paragraph. 

These letters will not be read aloud in class without 
your permission, and you shall not be greatly blamed 
in case you occasionally misspell a word, so long as 


you steadily gain on the whole. Your spelling will 
improve if you constantly watch for your own errors. 
Remember, in particular, thatun untidy or an illegible 
letter is never complimentary or respectful to the one 
to whom it is written. 





Perhaps you have heard some teacher ask the question 
“Why introduce nature study into our schools?’’ It 
would be a much saner question for the teacher to ask 
“Why stop nature study when the child enters school?’’ 








Third Grade Language 


C, E. MANN. 

The pupils of this grade should write considerable 
matter from dictation and they will be able to do suc- 
cessfully both oral and written work in reproduction 
and in simple narration. Special stories that may be 
told to the grade and the historical reading required 
during the year will furnish excellent material for 
these forms of composition. Let the written work 
that is done be for the purpose of gaining clearer and 
more correct views of the various things studied in 
the grade and not for its language training merely. 
What has already been said in regard to the necessary 
work 1n preparation for either oral or written lan- 
guage should be kept constantly in mind. 

Points to be made in formal language work: Punc- 
tuation of dates and addresses, use of capital with all 
proper nouns, including geographical names, titles of 
books and the names of the Deity. Proper form for 
writing a quotation, use of the period in writing all 
abbreviations and Roman numerals and at the close 
of an imperative sentence. Use of the comma after 
the name of a person spoken to, before a short quota- 
tion, and before and after explaining expressions. Ex- 
tend the use of the exclamation point to include other 
ideas than mere surprise, as sorrow, fear, anger. Use 
of the apostrophe in writing contractions. 

Teach the correct possessive form for nouns in both 
singular and plural, always requiring the child to 





Lines 

The“office of a line is to show direction. A vertical 
line suggests a vertical direction, a horizontal line a 
horizontal direction, an oblique line an oblique direc- 
tion, and a curved line a curved direction. 

A vertical surface is indicated by vertical lines, a 
horizontal surface by horizontal lines and an oblique 
surface by oblique lines. 


Fig. 1 represents two converging lines. Vertical 


lines drawn between these two lines indicate a verti- 
cal surface, as in 2, horizontal lines indicate a horizon- 
tal surface, as in 3, and oblique lines’ an oblique sur- 
face, as 4. 


a 
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Drawing Lessons--I. 


D. Re AUGSBURG, OAKLAND, CAL. 








think or write the plural form before attempting to 
give the possessive plural. Make more complete lists 
of the singular and plural forms of nouns than was re- 
quired in the second grade and include nouns ending 
in y, when preceded by a vowel and when preceded by 
a consonant. Of the irregular verbs most in use teach 
the present, past and perfect forms and their proper 
use with both singular and plural subjects and with 
the helping verbs has, have and had. Teach the cor- 
rect forms of the personal pronouns I, you, he, she 
and it with special reference to the objective. Teach 
how to write the plural of characters, such as, a (a’s), 
2(2’s). Carry the correct use of adjectives and ad- 
verbial forms further than was done in the second 
grade. In arranging a plan for oral or written lan- 
guage teach definitely and clearly the idea and use of 
a paragraph. Give special attention to double nega- 
tives and the correlation of either and or, neither and 
nor, and the correct use of as and like, in and into, on 
and upon, between and among, at and to. Teach the 
correct use of this and that, these and those, and that 
the word them can never be correctly used for either 
these or those. 





There trees their tribute gladly give, 
Teaching new Life from Death shall live; 
In the new Life and Higher state, 
The golden years of life await! 
—William Brunton. 





In 5 four converging lines are drawn and by means 
of vertical, horizontal and oblique lines vertical, hori- 
zontal and oblique surfaces are represented. 

We know that Fig. 6is round because of the circular 
line, that it rests on a flat surface because of the hori- 
zontal line, that 7 rests on a slanting surface because 
of the oblique line that suggests the surface. We 
know that ball 8 is moving from right tojleft because 
suggested by the lines that indicate that direction. 

The direction of the line is more than its quality, 
for if the direction is wrong the line is wrong, how- 
ever nicely it may be drawn. But the ‘quality is also 
of great importance and adds both value and interest 

































to the direction. Smooth vertical lines indicate a 
smooth vertical surface, as the board fence 9; oblique 
grassy lines suggest an oblique grassy surface, as 10, 
and broken oblique lines a broken oblique surface, as 
a4. 


In 12 the horizontal lines indicate level ground—a 
flat plain, while the vertical lines of the trees indicate 
a vertical direction, and the oblique lines of the tent 
indicate the oblique surface of that structure. 

In 18 the long oblique line running across the pic- 
ture indicates the slope of the ground on which the 
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tree is growing and the horizontal line beyond sug- 
gests a horizontal surface. 

In 14 the curved lines of the hill suggest a curved 
surface, a rounded hill, and in 15 the broken vertical 
lines of the cliff indicate a broken vertical surface, the 


XY. 


direction of the lines above the cliff the slope of the 
top and the horizon line the surface of the water. 
Taken all in all the ability to see and represent di- 
rections correctly in drawing is one of the most im- 
portant elements of drawing and ranks with the ele- 
ments of position and proportion. 


~~ 
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Dumber and Arithmetic. 
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Percentage 


Asan introduction to the first lessons in percentage 
have the aliquot parts reviewed. The pupils should be 
familiar with all of these up to and including those 
in 12. 

Oral.— Drill on the aliquot parts. 

Written.—Have the pupils write from dictation many 
aliquot parts. 

Send several to the bodrd to write. Dictate an aliquot 
part to be written inas many ways as possible. For 
example: 

1-4 equals 25. 

Or 1-4 equals .25 equals 25-100. 

Or 1-4 equals .25 equals 25 per cent. 

Having studied the assigned lesson in percentagejthey 
will understand the use of the per cent sign. 

Give many as follows: Express as common and deci- 
mal fractions: 

1. 25 per cent. 2. 75 per cent. 3. 141 per cent. 4. 
33 1-3 per cent. 5. 1-2 per cent. 6. 11-5 percent. 7. 5 
per cent. 8. 12-25 percent. 9. 15 per cent. 

A great many may be given as_ practice: 
children give several. 

Dictate the following to be written with the percentage 
sign: 

1-2, 1-5, 1-6, 1-4, 4-5, 5-8, 1-3, 3-5, 2-3, 3-8, 1-7. 

Pass out slips with two examples each written thereon 

Find: 

3-4 per cent of $620. 

12 1-2 per cent of 1920 acres. 

20 per cent of $150. 

33 1-3 per cent of 1200 gal. 

61 per cent of $684. 

1-2 per cent of 120 gal. 

7.5 per cent of $420. 

5-6 per cent of 8,400 men. 

6 1-3 per cent of 8 2-3. 

115 per cent of $2,643. 

5 per cent of 4,000 men. . 

Problems should be given for analysis. Use those in 
the book. Then dictate several made up from school 
conditions. 

1. Find 25 per cent of all the pupils in your school. 

2. Find 331-3 per cent of the population in your 
town. 

3. There are 60 pupils on the teacher’s list. 
cent are absent. How many are absent? 

4. 33 per cent of our townsfolk go to Sunday school. 
How many is that? 

Have problems that bear on farm .life, factory condi- 
tions, store life. 

In each arithmetic lesson it is well to introduce work 
that pertains to everyday life, interchange of commodi- 
ties, and so forth. 

Have the children find out what products are being sold 


Have the 


Five per 


this month by farmers of the vicinity; find the pnces 
quoted for these commodities in the daily papers. 

Let them watch the market fluctuations from day to 
day in butter, eggs, cheese, potatoes, turnips, onions, 
apples, and discover the reason for fluctuations. 

Have them find out how some farmer ships his produce 
to a city market; what the freight rates are. Show 9 bill 
of freight. In looking up such a subject let the pupils 
discover how the farmer might be paid (check, money 
order, registered letter), the railroads utilized, the way 
the produce is measured, and so forth. Have them watch 
coal and oil fluctuations this month.—Connecticut 
School Journal. 


Work in Arithmetic 


Could we say that the aim of arithmetical teaching 
is solely tor mental power, then that text-book would 
best suit us that has problems which require great 
thought, regardless of the matter thought about. 
These might include arithmetical puzzles and problems 
in no possible way connected with life. On the other 
hand, could we say that arithmetical teaching is solely 
for a knowledge of facts related to life, then the text 
must contain problems growing out of real life, or 
problems very likely todoso. But, since all concede 
the two-fold aim of this subject, is it possible to ar- 
range the work so as to fulfill these two purposes? It 
can most certainly be done, provided problems con- 
nected with life can be made to yield the same mental 
power. I believe the same conclusion may be reached 
regarding this phase of arithmetic as was reached re- 
garding the sciences, and that is that the practical 
phase of arithmetic may be taught in a way to yield 
just as much mental power as a phase that is not 
practical. 

Whether a pupil grows in the exercise of clear think- 
ing depends more upon his teacher than upon the sub- 
ject studied. We are, therefore, driven to the conclu- 
sion tnat much of the work now attempted in this 
subject should not be attempted atall. But the ques- 
tion arises, What should be taught and what should 
not? I should classify the topics found in the average 
old style book as follows: 

1. The essentials, to be thoroly learned—the four 
fundamental operations, simple factoring, cancella- 
tion, common fractions with small denominators, deci- 
mal fractions, United States money, reduction of com- 
pound numbers, surfaces of rectangles, contents of 
rectangular solids, simple percentage including profit 
and loss, commercial discount, commission and bro- 
kerage, simple interest and simple proportion. 

2. Of less importance, to be studied under favor- 
able conditions—greatest common divisor, least com- 
mon multiple, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of compound numbers, compound inter- 
est, square root, partial payments, partnership, men- 
suration of circles and triangles, longitude and time. 

3. The nonessentials, to be omitted—simple num- 
bers over millions, long and difficult examples in com- 
mon fractions, all arithmetical puzzles, the metric sys- 
tem at present, taxes, insurance problems in interest, 
present worth and discount, equation of payments, 
bonds, exchange, compound proportion, cube root 
and the rest of mensuration and the progressions. 

Were the pupils of the grades well grounded in the 
subjects mentioned in the first division, they would, 
in my opinion, be better prepared not only for life, 
but even for high school work, than to have a smat- 
tering of all the subjects of the three divisions.—Mis- 
souri School Journal. 














Number Lessons tor March 


HENRIETTA M. LILLEY. 
Many devices can be used to keep up the interest in 


quick work, as: Draw a wheel on the board; on each 
spoke and on the hub write a figure. Add or subtract 
the hub number from each of the other numbers. A 
ladder can be well used. A good way to teach frac- 
tional parts of a number is by the use of a rectangle 
marked off into rows of squares. The rectangle can 
be divided horizontally, showing halves, thirds or 
fourths; and vertically, showing other parts. Color 
certain portions and many questions will suggest 
themselves, as: What part is blue? What part ot the 
first row is colored? 
I. Nature Study Problems. 
1. What was the lowest point the thermometer 
registered in February? 
. What was the highest during the month? 
. How many degrees difference was there? 
. On how many of the cold days did it snow? 
. What was the prevailing wind on the snowy 
days? 

6. Of 22 stones how many did you find to contain 
lime? What part of them had lime? 

7. What part of the collection have been acted 
upon by water? 

8. How many of them are quartz? 

9. Select from the list the most useful stones; 
what part of the whole did you select? 

10. How many have a colored streak thru them? 

11. Name twenty trees common to this commun- 
ity. 

12. What part of them is useful as lumber? 

13. What parts are useful for building? 

14. Which specimen is the strongest? 

II. Area.—Square Foot. 

1. Cut out of a large piece of paper a square foot. 
Draw it on the board. 

2. Draw rectangles on the board and see the rows, 
square feet in each row, and the whole area. 

3. Find the areas of given rectangles. 

4, Find the areas of given flower beds, etc. Make 
the work practical, and have much actual meas. 
urement. 

Square Yard. 

1. Draw it on the blackboard; on the floor; mark 
it out in the yard. 

2. Show one row of 2 
yards. 

3. Draw to a scale dictated rectangles. 

4, Draw to a scale the floor of a hall 3 yards wide, 
7 yards long. 

Make it practical by estimating and measuring in 
out-door problems. 
III. Volume. 


oto me © Ww 


Test. 


square yards; 3 square 


1. Show a box and have the class tell you how 
many cubic inches it will contain. 

2. Review, layers, rows. 

3. Draw a side and end of a_ box to find the num- 
ber of cubic inches contained in the box. 

4. Draw the bottom of a box and give its hight to 
find the cubic inches in the box. 
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5. Practical problems, as: How many cubic inch 
chocolates are in a box that is 3 inches long, 2 
inches wide and 2 inches high? 

IV. Bulk. 

Children at this age are buying things by the peck 
and bushel, soitis necessary that they now know that 
four pecks make a bushel. The two measures will be 
in the room, that actual work can be done. Teach 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 
2 pecks = 4% bushel. 
1 peck = 4 bushel. 
8 pecks = 2 bushels. 

Give many problems in buying and selling. 

V. ‘Time: 

Tell and illustrate the Indian ways of telling time 
by the coming and going of the moon, by bundles of 
sticks and notches on trees. Tell the story of King 
Alfred’s lantern and of the water-clock or clepsydra. 

Make the clepsydra as follows: Draw a tube toa 
fine point at one end, and putitin an upright stand- 
ard. Let the pointed end come down into a graduated 
glass jar. A free cork is in this glass jar and the 
water is poured into the tube and comes out of the 
pointed end drop by drop. As the water drops into 
the jar the cork rises from mark to mark, thus meas- 
uring time. 

The sand glass or hour-glass is explained. The three- 
minute glass will explain it very well. They can 
meagure by the sand glass time required to go home, 
or to do a certain work. The clock and work on tell- 
ing time will follow. This time work will be given 
very many times during the year, until all can tell 
the time and do little problems. 

1. The jouraey of the hour hand in one hour. 

. The journey of the minute hand. 

. One-half the journey of the minute hand. 

. The minutes in an hour; in a half-hour. 

. Place the hands so as to show a certain time. 

6. Move the hands so as to show the time of the 
opening of school in the morning.—Second School 
Year. 
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Deal Gently 


The sending of a child from the school of nature 
into the nature of school is very impressive; in some 
cases it might be compared with the driving of the lit- 
tle bird, by a cruel mother, too soon from its nest. 

The mother and father should train the child at 
home, as far as possible, and lead it (not drive it 
into the nature of the school. Having done this, the 
transferrence from the beautiful fields of nature into 
the beautiful fields of the school will not be so serious. 

The mother eagle tempts, not drives, her newborn 
offspring to the skies. 

The child that knows nothing but the pleasures of 
nature is often trying in the schoolroom. I wish to 
mention one plan which has helped me in such cases: 

A little girl of seven entered the school one morn- 
ing. It was her first time in a school and her actions 
caused smiles from the larger pupils. I received 
strictly correct behavior from the experienced, so 
strict that the new pupil could plainly see her odd 
ways; by this means the nature of the school was 
quickly and gently infused into her mind.—James 
Tulbright. 
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Spring Lessons with Plants 


Mineral Food Ascends Stems 

1. Make a solution of aniline dye or ink and put into 
it a rapidly growing green shoot having leaves. It is 
well to cut off the end of the stem while itis below the 
surface of the liquid. In time the ink will ascend the 
inside of the stem. 

After the sap has been to the leaves, where it is 
changed into a substance that will later become wood, 
starch, gum, sugar, etc., it returns back down the 
stem between the wood and bark. 

Sap Returns Down the Stem 

2. Cut a branch from a willow just before the buds 
open and cut out a portion of the bark (girdle) about 
one-half inch above the cut end of the branch. Place 
the cut end in a deep bottle of water and stand ina 
sunny spot. The buds should open, showing that they 
obtain the water from the bottle; roots should be pro- 
duced on the upper side of the girdle, indicating that 
they obtain food from the leaves. No root, however, 
should occur below the girdle, because food from the 
leaves can not reach that part of the stem because of 
the girdling. 

Roots are so constituted that every substance found 
in solution near them does not enter them. This fact 
is often referred to by saying that roots select from 
the soil certain kinds of food for the plant. 


Roots Exude Substances from Plants 


3. Dissolve in a drinking glass of water a very little 
blue or red aniline dye. Pull up with care two 
half grown bean plants. The roots must not be in any 
way injured. Place the roots of the plants in the 
dyed water, then place the glass in sunshine. As the 
water disappears add uncolored water. The plants 
should continue to grow and even blossom. The dye 
does not enter the plants, altho it is perfectly evident 
that the water containing the dye does: 

Careful study and experimentation has revealed the 
needs of plants so thoroly that we can buy prepared 
chemicals tbat will take the place of even the best 
soil. The truth of this statement is easily demon- 
strated in the following way: 

Feeding Plants Chemical Food 

4. Prepare two flat corks as follows: Punch a quar- 
ter-inch hole in the center of each, then cut the corks 
so as to halve the holes. Secure two bottles to fit the 
corks and fill each with rain water, but into one put as 
much commercial fertilizer (‘‘phosphate’’) as can be 
taken up on the point of a penknife. Shake the bot- 
tle. Select two peu, corn or oat plants with the store 
of seed food nearly exhausted, and wrap about the 
stems near the roots a narrow band of dry cotton, and 
insert betaveen the halves of the corks in the depres- 
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sions. The plants should be as near the same size as 
possible. Every effort should be made to prevent the 
cotton from getting moist and thereby molding. 
Put the plants in the sunshine, but protect the bottles 
from the light. Change the phosphate and water 
every week. Study relative growth of root-hairs and 
vigor of plants. If nothing happens to the plants the 
plant that is fed will in a couple of weeks show supe- 
rior vigor and will continue to outstrip the water-fed 
plant until the latter dies. 

Plants by means of their leaves purify the air; in 
so doing they obtain a very important part of their 
food. 

Influence of Leaves on Air 


5. Fill two bottles with water and insert into each 
of them vigorously growing slips of such plants as 
ageratum, house-ivy, geranium, etc. Invert the bot- 
tles in a shallow dish and displace nearly all the water 
in the bottles with the breath, or CO?’ obtained by 
adding some acid to chalk or shells. Put one of the 
bottles in strong sunlight and the other in the dark. 
After a few hours invert the bottles and thrust ina 
burning match. 

The match should be extinguished when thrust into 
the bottle kept in the dark, while in the case of the 
other the match should burn as in good air, if not 
more brightly. The breath in the bottle placed in the 
sunshine is rendered good by the leaves having taken 
in the carbon dioxide exhaled by the breath, and, after 
chemically changing it, giving out oxygen. 

This interesting process of breaking up CO? and the 
retaining of the carbon while the oxygen is given off 
is made possible thru the agency of protoplasm. All 
protoplasm has not the power of carrying on these 
chemical changes. A modified form of protoplasm 
called chlorophyll is found in leaves and green stems 
capable of producing starch from water and carbon 
dioxide when acted upon by sunshine. The suscepti- 
bility of chlorophyll to sunshine is illustrated in the 
following experiment: 


Influence of Sunlight on Chlorophyll 


6. Take two or three green leaves and boil them in 
a test tube of water for a few minutes, then thoroly 
dry between sheets of blotting paper. Place them in 
a bottle, cover with strong alcohol and cork, keeping 
the bottles out of sunshine. When the liquid is a rich 
yellowish green fill three vials with it and stopper 
each. Place one of the vials in strong sunshine, a 
second in subdued light and the third in a dark spot. 
Examine each from time to time. The vial in strong 
sunshine undergoes the most change in color, while 
the one kept in the dark does not appear to change at 
all. Again, fill two vials with the leaf extract; but 
boil the solution used in filling one of the vials, to 
drive off all dissolved air. Cork quickly so as to ex- 
clude allair. Place both vials in strong sunlight. 
The unboiled liquid should change much sooner, in- 
dicating to us that air is essential for the changes that 
occur in leaves. 


Influence of Sunlight on Growth 


7. Plant seeds in two crayon boxes. Keep the cover 
on one all the while and keep both well watered. The 




















plantilet in the covered box will grow very weak and 
spindling without any chlorophyll apparently being 
produced; while the plants in the open box do not at- 
tain such length,they are, however, rugged and abun- 
dantly supplied with chlorophyll. After a few days 
uncover the crayon box and study the effect of light 
on the bleached plants. ‘ 

The response of plants to sunshine is a subject 
worthy of attention. It will be observed that leaves 
come to present their broad, flat surfaces to the sun’s 
rays, at times even twisting their petioles in order to 
accomplish this position. Whatis still more astonish- 
ing, branches in length and position are materially 
modified by sunshine. The whole plant is at times so 
changed in general appearance as a result of scanty 
sunshine that the characteristics of the species are 
lost. 

The quantity of water given off by the leaves of 
trees is far beyond one’s estimation. ror instance, it 
has been calculated that a good-sized elm tree when in 
full leaf has no less than five acres of leaf surface, and 
' gives off something like seven tons of water during 
twelve hours. Realizing this fact, one is in a position 
to sympathize with the opinion that deforesting af- 
fects climate. This vast quantity of water is instru- 


mental in obtaining soil food, keeping the leaves from 
being injured from the hot sun, aiding chemical 
changes and supplying the needed water as food. The 
giving off of water is not a case of evaporation in the 
strict meaning of the word, but a process under the 
control of the plant. The following experiments will 
teach that the leaf can not obtain water from the at- 
mosphere to any vital extent. The water must come 
by way of the stem and be continuously supplied if 
the functions of the leaf are to be performed. 

8. Take four drinking glasses and fill two with 
water, covering each with a cardboard having a small 
hole in the center. Detach two leaves from a branch 
and quickly insert the petiole of each in the water by 
passing it thru the hole in the cardboard. Invert over 
each leaf the empty glass. Place one in the sunshine 
and the other in the shade. The glass containing the 
leaf in the sunshine should be thoroly moistened, 
while the other should be quite free from water. Try 
pressing against a cold window pane the surface of a 
leaf from a healthy plant. 

Plants are unable to absorb water thru their leaves 
to any appreciable extent. 

9. Take a branch having leaves from a pear, gera- 
nium, tomato or any plant easily obtained and seal 
the end of the branch with wax. When the leaves 
have wilted somewhat immerse them in a dish of 
water and leave for an hour or so. They should not 
return to their former appearance. 

The same truth is taught us by taking two plantlets 
and placing the roots of one in a glass of water while 
the other is inverted with its leaves in the water. 
Leave them there for some time.—School Document. 


Pussy Willows 


C. M. H. 
In blustering March the wild winds blow; 
We think of coming spring; 
The pussy willow ventures out, 
Brave, hardy little thing. 

Of all the March studies there isnone which seems 
to come so near the heart of the little child as that of 
the pussy willows. When the tirst dear pussy comes 
to school we will surely sing to it softly the song of 
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‘*Pretty Pussies Down by the Brook,’’ found in the 
**Child’s Song Book,’’ and we will surely think that 
they look like ‘‘pussy-cats all in a row.’’ We will ask 
them, ‘“‘If I put you down by the fire will you turn 
into pussy-cats by-and-by?’’ and will surely listen 
closely to hear them whisper, ‘‘Ah, no, we couldn’t 
and we wouldn’t do that; we belong to the fairy folks 
and we are their pussy-cats.”’ 

Following the song should come the teaching of the 
following poem selected from several good ones found 
in ‘‘Nature in Verse:”’ 

Dainty pussy willows 
On a swaying bough, 
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Sang awhile to springtime, 
Soft and low. 

What we heard them telling 

In the splashing rain 

We will tell to you again. 
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‘*Yes, we are the pussies, 
Tho we never purr; 
See, we are dressed 
In the softest fur. 
Children reach to gather us 
With loving care, 
As we gently sway in air. 


‘‘Come the gentle bluebirds 
When the warm winds blow. 
Do we ever catch them? 
Oh, no! no! 
We are no such pussies— 
Sad would be the spring 
Did the dear birds never sing. 


‘‘By and by the rain came 
Knocking at the door; 
Sunbeams coaxed us 
To sleep no more. 
Out we sprang delighted ; 
Now we gaily sing 
Thru the merry hours of spring.” 

Your boards should be adorned with pictures of the 
pussy willow sprays, and it will add to the interest if 
from some of the gray pussies a tiny cat’s head peeps 
out. Here are some of the reading lessons that have 
followed the conversations and song: 

Pussy Willow came out of her brown house. All 
were glad to see her. The brook said, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Pussy Willow.’’ The trees said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Pussy Willow.’’ Jack Frost said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Pussy Willow.’’ 'The sparrows said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Pussy Willow.’’ Robin Redbreast said, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Pussy Willow.” 

Put some willow branches in water and let them de- 
velop and then tell the story of the quarrel between 
Robin and Pussy Willow: 

Robin said, ‘‘Pussy has no hair.’’ Robin said, 
‘*Pussy has to wear a hood.’’ The crow said, ‘‘Pussy 
is bald.’’ The sparrow said, ‘‘Pussy is a cheat.’’ Poor 
Pussy cried. ee 

Mother Nature said, ‘‘Never mind; wait a little 
while.’’ When it was warm Pussy took offjher hood. 
She had long yellow curls. 

The crows and the sparrows laughed at}{Robin. 
Robin was sorry he had teased Pussy; he could not 
stay. He went away alone. 

Here is another version of the story for a reading 
lesson: 

Mamma Willow lived by a brook; she had a baby. 
She named her Pussy Willow. North Wind did not 
like Pussy Willow. He said, ‘‘I will blow hard, and 
will freeze her.’’ He went to see Pussy, but he could 
not freeze her; she had on her cout. It was gray fur, 
and was warm. She had a waterproof, too. The 
waterproof was brown. Mamma Willow made them 
for her. 

The North Wind blew and blew, but he could not 
freeze her. If you go down to the brook you will see 


her. You will see her gray fur coat and her brown 
waterproof. 
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Pussy takes her waterproof off in March. She takes 
off her coat in summer. Then you can see her yellow 
curls. Pussy’s pet name is ‘‘Cutkins.’’ She looks like 
a little kitten. 

Here is another short lesson the children like: 

Little Pussy Willows wanted to play hide-and-seek. 
‘‘Can we go to play?” they said. Mamma Willow said, 
‘‘Have you your caps on?’’ Pussies said, ‘‘We have 
our caps on.’”’ Then Mamma said, ‘‘Put on your 
brown blankets. Then you may go and play.’ If 
you look you can see them on the tree. They are hid- 
ing round the stem. 

Both pistillate and staminate willow twigs should 
be allowed to grow inthe schoolroom, so that in sense 
training lessons the differences may be seen.—The 
Western Teacher. 


Nature Study True to Lite 


EMMA G. OLMSTEAD, PRINCIPAL OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 
SCRANTON, PA. 

One error almost universal is to interpret nature study 
as nature teaching. Nature study must be by the child, 
not by the teacher. The unfolding and the growth must 
come from the child’s own efforts. The teacher may 
quicken and warm it into life, but she can not do the 
child’s work; that is the child’s privilege. 

Nature study must be natural. The common error is 
to give the child too much, to give it to him too early 
and too fast. There can be nothing unnatural in nature 
study, nothing perfunctory, and nothing stilted. Unless 
the study of nature can be rational, it would better be 
learned about from books. 

Who of us has not seen children painting “from na- 
ture” in an unnatural way? Placed upon the wall isa 
branch of cherries. Children are allowed, if not actively 
encouraged, to begin by painting the brilliant cherries, 
and then put in the leaves, and finally the branch. Such 
treatment of nature is demoralizing. There is a study 
about nature from the printed books that is heaven-high 
above such travesty. Education, to be true, does not 
draw away from nature, but takes us to her to know her 


as she is. 
The problems multiply when we try to decide what to 
study. If we are willing to be led by little children— 


which is one of nature’s ways of guiding—their interests 
will be shown first in living things about them. Later, 
as they develop, they will lead us to the inanimate in 
life. 

There are many helpful books for this study now, but 
the bookshops are full of so-called nature books; some a 
compilation of facts and some of fancy. Itis evident 
that the authors up to the time of writing have gone thru 
life with the windows to their souls closed, the shades 
drawn, the shutters tightly fastened, and a sign out, 
“Wanted—Material for a Nature Book.” Why were 
these books published? Is it a case of supply and de- 
mand? Do the teachers choose these books, or do the 
publishers choose to give the teachers these books? 
However, let us hope that even the effort of compilation 
will arouse an interest in nature, and react on the writers, 
so that the books will not have been written in vain. 
There are some excellent books, but how are you t0 
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choose? Go to nature for the truths as to the what and 
the how. 

The method in nature study must be natural in three 
essentials. First, it must be the natural method of the 
ehild. He is first of all interested in the ungrown 
and the undeveloped. It is the baby dolls, kittens, 
puppies, bunnies, chickens, and lambs, and not the large 
doll, cat, dog, rabbit, hen, and sheep that attract him 
most. He studies for a long time animals of size and 
action that are attractive and substantial—that he can 
get hold of by using the larger muscles. He does not 
naturally take kindly to worms and caterpillars, to flies 
and bugs. Many of the animals selected for school study 
are those that a child would never study if left to himself. 
He may chase a butterfly, but he cares nothing for it 
after he has it. Moralizing may not be harmful; but 
teach it as ethics, and do not call it nature study. 

In the second place, the method in nature study must 
be natural in that a child deals with but one thing at a 
time and that he enjoys it for its own sake. When a boy 
plays with jacks he has no use for marbles; when he rolls 
the hoop he cares not for mud pies. He has but one love, 
one fad, at a time, and you do violence to his whole na- 
ture when you make him go with a hop, skip and a 
jump from bugs to buds, from pebbles to cherry stones 
and from cotton to snow. 

In the third place, the method must be natural in that 
nature is studied out of doors. The arbutus is not natu- 
ral unless it is trailing, nor clematis unless it is climbing; 
the violets must be in the field and the lilies in the pond. 
Nothing outrages a child more than to make him think 
he is studying nature when he is handling grasshoppers 
or crickets by the pint or quart that have been preserved 
in aleohol, or pulling apart wilted violets, hepaticas, and 
forget-me-nots. 

There is no more noble mission for a teacher than to 
follow the child in his nature study of the works of God, 
out into God’s sunshine, thru fresh fields and forests. 
There is no more ignoble work done by a well-intentioned 
teacher than to dismantle God’s works and try to make a 
child think that the wreckage which she shows him repre- 
sents creative wisdom, power and beauty. 

If the child studies nature only when and where you 
lead him, you have done no more for him than when you 
solve his problems or translate his French. Field days 
and school gardening are valuable, no doubt; but if there 
are no field days but school days, and pulling up of 
weeds except as a school exercise, then you have scarcely 
put a veneer upon his aimless life and soulless nature. 

Reverence for Him in whom all things live, move, and 
have their being must be natural, or it is not reverential. 
The rocks in their solidity; the fruits and grains in their 
life-giving; the flowers, birds and animals in their beauty; 
the heavens in their majesty—all speak God’s goodness. 





O the carol from the hawthorn 
And the trill from dazzling blue! 
O the glory of the springtime, 
Making all things bright and new! 
O the rosy eve’s surrender 
To the Easter morning splendor, 
Fresh and fragrant, cool and clear, 


In the rising of the year. 
—F. R. Havergal. 
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Geography and History. 


Plans tor Teaching History 


FRANK W. STAHL. 





From the number of history questions we see printed 
from time to time in various school papers I judge 
there is a call for them from teachers, showing that it 
is hard to break away from traditions. Any feature 
in the educational world must be sadly timeworn and 
moss-covered before teachers will discard it generally. 
Witness amended spelling; put the child in first grade 
at six years of age regardless of mental or physical 
conditions, etc. It was assumed once that tse exam- 
ination, the ability to answer set,formal questions, was 
the test of education work; and you can’t explode it. 
Even when you hear it said, ‘‘We do not believe in ex- 
aminations for passing from grade to grade,’’and ‘‘The 
ability to Go should be the test,’’ etc., the formal list 
of questions still holds a not unimportant position. 

History furnishes a fruitful field to the question- 
maker. There are so many kings and queens, so many 
presidents and statesmen, good, bad and indifferent, 
so Many wars and treaties—a never-ending basis for 
the who, when, why and how many. If only the 
proper distinction were made regarding the subject 
about which we question less harm would follow. But 
this is not the case. Asarule we follow the text- 
book plan, place all subjects on the same plane, treat 
them horizontally and without perspective, instead of 
elaborating and intensifying great events and epoch- 
making movements and allowing topics of minor im- 
portance to remain in the background. It is a sheer 
waste of time; it’s worse, itis a positive injury to 
pupils to try to load their minds with historical 
facts, however important. The primary aim in teach- 
ing history in the elementary school should be to 
create the historical mind, to inculcate a love for the 
reading of history, and this can be done only by the 
proper selection of subjects for reading and discussion 
—subjects that have a vital connection with the so- 
cial and political growth of the people. I do not mean 
that we are not to expect pupils to know any of the 
facts of history or to talk intelligently about ques- 
tions of importance in national life. In fact, I do ex- 
pect them to do this very thing, and they will be able 
to do so intelligently if the time is spent in working 
up related facts of importance instead of isolated facts 
of little or no importance. 

It seems to me the proper plan to follow in all for- 
mal -history teaching is the intensive plan. It has 
been assumed that this is good for high school and col- 
lege but not for the elementary school. Why not? 
There are no pedagogical reasons against it that I 
know of. If the plan is sound for the high school pu- 
pil it is also sound for the seventh and eighth grade 
pupil, and before these grades the formal teaching of 
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history should not begin. The principal obstacles to 
shis method in the elementary school have been, I 
think, the cyclopedic form of our text-books and the 
inability of our teachers generally to handle the sub- 
ject successfully outside of the text-book. These ob- 
stacles could be removed if we could bring about the 
notion that pupils are not to be examined for facts 
and dates, and thereby encourage teacher and pupils 
to concentrate in their reading and to spend their rec- 
itation time in discussing the salient points and vital 
movements of history. The reading of myths and bi- 
ographies in the lower and middle grades should pre- 
pare pupils for just this kind of study. Instead of 
that we take from them the interesting reading they 
have had in the form of historical stories and biog- 
raphies and give them the uninteresting text-book. 
The text-book is very well in its place, but it should 
be supplemented by much outside material. Granted 
that the seventh and eighth grades should pursue the 
study intensively, it becomes important to select for 
study those characters who have had the greatest in- 
fluence in the world’s growth, and to follow those 
movements which have been of the most vital impor- 
tance. I have attempted to do this for my own satis- 
faction and I have found by practice that it is produc- 
tive of good results. To begin with the period of ex- 
ploration. This has been found to be dry and tasteless 
work with a seventh grade simply because all the life 
has been taken out of the subject in the lower grades; 
therefore it must be approached from a different 
standpoint and with a broader scholarship. They 
have read of the birth and boyhood of Columbus, of 
his early trials, of his struggle to secure men and 
money to pursue his undertaking, and of the final 
glorious result. If the seventh grade teacher can offer 
no more than this the subject had much better be left 
alone. However, a new and vital interest may be 
added to the subject by entering into a systematic 
study of European conditions at that time. Commer- 
cialism ruled the world then as now, and it is from 
this standpoint that we must approach intelligently 
much of our work in history and geography. At this 
time the eyes of Europe were turned to the East and 
not to the West; and the idea of Columbus in sailing 
to the west was that he might more safely and eco- 
nomically bring home the treasures of the East. 

This will also lead to a discussion of the geographi- 
cal knowledge of the day; of the caravan trade with 
the East and the influence of the Turkish dominion, 
thus bringing into the foreground the necessity for 
some water route; of the Portuguese idea of a route 
around Africa and of is final accomplishment by 
Vasco da Gama, showing also how the splendid results 
ot this voyage tested by the commercialism of the day 
took the attention of Europe from the glorious achieve- 
ment of Columbus. In fact, the subject gives oppor- 
tunity for a broad view of the historical, geographical 
and commercial ideas of the day. The pvint should be 
made that Columbus did not discover America, did not 
conceive tbe world to be ruund, but that he did put to 
practical use the knowledge he had from others. ‘‘He 
was the originator of no new theury in regard to the 
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earth’s form or size. He was not in advance of his: 
age. He rather proved old theories correct.’’ 

We should also not make the mistake of allowing 
pupils to think that with the successful issue of Co- 
lumbus’s first voyage America had been discovered. 
We should not lose sight of the fact that the discovery 
of America was an evolution, a very slow process, 
and that not only Columbus, but his followers for 
many vears thought they were exploring the eastern 
part of Asia and kept constantly seeking for the king 
dom of the great Khan. Columbus himself died in the 
belief that he had simply discovered the best and 
shortest route to India. I think great attention should 
be paid to the work of Columbus not so much on ac 
count of the actual results, but more because of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties and obstacles which 
he met and overcame and tne trend it gave to the 
thougnt and endeavors of the people of western 
Europe. 

Next in importance I place the work of Americus 
Vespucius, which I would study in some such intensive 
way, principally for the bearing it has on the work of 
Columbus and for the influence on geographic history 
and on the process of evolution by which the name 
America came to be given to what we now know as 
the New World. And next to this would I place the 
voyage of Magellan, whose heroic career was politely 
mentioned in a footnote in the history from which I 
was unfortunate enough to get my historical educa- 
tion in the grammar school. That long voyage, be- 
ginning in 1519 in Spain, with its mutinies, the ter- 
rible winter in southern South America, with disease 
and famine, is intensely interesting as well as in- 
structive. A less brave and hardy man could never 
have accomplished what Mr. Fiske calls the ‘‘most 
wonderful voyage in history.’’ 


Magellan did not live to see the end of his work, but 
he accomplished his mission. He gave the worlda 
new stock of geographical ideas to work on, viz., 
some notion of the immensity of the ocean that lay to 
the west of the New World. Mr. Fiske says further 
of this voyage: ‘‘It was doubtless the greatest feat of 
navigation that has ever been accomplished. It has 


not the unique historic position of the first voyage of : 


Columbus, which brought together two streams of hu- 
man life that had been separated since the glacial pe- 
riod, but as an achievement in ocean navigation the 
voyage of Columbus sinks into insignificance by the 
side of it.”” Butifit was a great enterprise the re- 
sults were likewise great. It straightened out many 
a geographical tangle and the world for the first time 
began to assume its true size and shape. Besides add- 
ing to geographical knowledge it gave a new and en- 
larged field to trade and commerce. J. W. Draper 
says: ‘In the whole history of human undertakings 
there is nothing that exceeds, if indeed there is any- 
thing which equals this voyage of Magellan.’’ How 


the records and results of many other voyagers to 
whom we have been accustomed to pay tribute pale 
by the side of this wonderful accomplishment! 

The explorers upon whose work were based the 
claims to North America by England, France and Hol- 
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land might be noticed in passing and the remainder of 
the horde of adventurers and gold-hunters with a po- 
lite and respectful bow might be relegated to the back- 
ground. If any more time remains to be given to this 
period it should be spent in a study of the lives and 
work ot the French missionaries in the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi Valleys and of some of the beautiful 
and valuable literature bearing on this subject. 

In some such way, I think, must we blaze a path 
thru the historical maze. I have given what seems 
most important tome. Others may differ. Certain 
it is we can’t take it all nor remember it all. 


A Trip on the Amazon 


[Adapted from Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. ] 

Suppose we take a steamboat trip on the great Ama- 
zon River in South America. Whata wonderful jour- 
ney of 2,000 miles it will be, thra a land of perpetual 
summer! The main course of the river runs from 
west to east very near the equator. So all the year 
the sun at noon is almost directly overhead. Along 
the Amazon the trees are always green and the flow- 

ers are always blooming. 

We shall travel several weeks on the river, but we 
might spend years and not see all of its wonders. 

Lying in our hammocks on the deck of the steamer, 
we float for miles out and in between walls of forest 
trees a hundred feet high. Now we are close to one 
bank of the river, and now we huve crossed and are 
traveling near the dense vegetation of the opposite 
side. At times we go for miles in midstream, where 
the river is so wide that the forests make two faint 
lines of blue on the right and left. Now we are steam- 
ing out and in between islands so close to the land 
that we can see into the huts of the rubber gatherers 
and others who have made their rude homes on the 
banks of the river. 

We are passing one on the right. It is not more 
than fifteen feet square. It is a rude hut thatched 
with palm leaves, with holes in the walls for windows. 
There is a shed at one side, and in this there are two 
hammocks, in each of which a woman is lying. We 
see other huts farther on. Each hut has its boats tied 
tu the shore. The owners rush to the banks and pull 
up the boats at the approach of the steamer. Some- 
times they jump into them and row out from the land 
to prevent the waves made by the ship from overturn- 
ing their boats or filling them with water. 

The most of the boats are dugouts, altho at the 
larger houses there are rowboats, some of which are 
painted in bright colors. Itis only by boats that the 
people can go from one place to another. There are 
no roads thru the dense forests of the Amazon. Each 
hut has a little clearing about it, but there are fow 
open spaces which are more than an acre in size, ex- 
cept farther up where the cacao trees have been 
planted, and in the pastures made by the floods. 

We have often heard of the tropical forest. We find 
it interesting, but far different from what we sup- 
posed. It is not a great mass of palm trees. Most of 
it is made up of giant forest trees, not unlike some we 

have in the temperate zone, and as we steam up the 
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river a mile or so from the shore it looks just like our 
forests at home. As we get closer, however, we see 
here and there the broad leaves of the palms shining 
against the lighter green of other trees. 

There are hundreds of feathery creepers, air plants, 
which hang like strands of green silk down from the 
branches of these great forest giants. There is a dead 
limb clothed with orchids. Farther over a great round 
mass of blue flowers rises out of the green. That isa 
tree in blossom, and if you look to the right you may 
see other vast bunches of white, yellow and purple 
the flowers of other forest trees which grow only 
along the Amazon. There are trees here, as tall as 
the tallest trees of our forests, each of whose tops 
forms a bouquet of violet blue as big as a haystack. 
They rise, surrounded by green, a hundred feet above 
us. There are stacks of buttercups away up in the air, 
and we now and then see trees loaded with flowers 
much like tiger lilies, only they have a tinge of red 
mixed with their yellow and black, which makes them 
more beautiful. 


Close to the shore in many places the trees rise like 
a wall up from the water. Many of them are a hun- 
dred feet high, and the creepers and vines which crawl 
up their trunks and wind this way and that ina 
tangled mass are so thick that it is almost impossible 
to cut your way thru them. The bark of most of the 
trees is of a whitish gray. Some of the trunks are so 
twisted and ribbed that they look like mighty cables 
of white tatfy which have been braided together to 
support the vast mass of foliage above them. 


One of the noblest trees of all rises high above the 
others. This is the tree which produces the Brazil 
nut. It grows to a hight of 150 teet, with magnificent 
foliage of large dark-green leaves. Its fruit is of the 
shape of our black walnut, save that it is larger 
around than the largest baseball. It has an outer skin 
like a walnut, with a similar hard shell within, and 
inside the hard shell are the long, three-cornered Bra- 
zil nuts which are sold in the stores. There are often 
twenty nuts in one shell. The nuts are gathered and 
carried in boats to Para, where the shells are broken 
and the Brazil nuts of commerce taken out. The nuts 
are quite heavy, and we tremble when we get off now 
and then at a landing and walk under the trees, for 
fear some may drop on our heads. We hear monkeys 
chattering in the branches, and fear that they may 
throw the nuts at us from the tops of the trees. 

We see also the trees that produce the sapucaia nut. 
This is almost as big as a football. It is of the shape 
of an urn with a nicely fitting lid. When it is ripe the 
lid falls off and the nuts within drop out. 


The channel of the Amazon is very wide for a long 
distance from its mouth. At the town of Obidos, 500 
miles from the Atlantic, it narrows, and its immense 
volume pours thru a channel about a mile wide. The 
current here is so strong that our steamer does not 
rely on its anchor alone, but has also a cable by which 
itis tied to a tree on the bank. We wait for some 
hours, and during the stay are taken in canoes to the 
shore. } The town is a collection of rude houses built 
along three or four narrow streets. 
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Obidos has a factory for making chocolate, and we 
learn that there are many cacao plantations near by. 
We see more cacao trees as we sail on our way up the 
river. The orchards line the south bank of the Ama- 
zon for miles. 

The cacao trees are about twenty feet high. They 
branch up in sprouts from the bottom. Some of them 
are loaded with what look like small melons or 
squashes. This is the cacao fruit, inside of which are 
the seeds which form the cacao bean of commerce. 
They are just like the beans which we saw in Ecuador 
and Colombia, and the trees are just the same. The 
cacao of the Amazon is said to make excellent choco- 
late. About half a million dollars’ worth of it is 
shipped from Para every year, and the product all told 
amounts to thousands of tons. 

We pass the mouth of the Madeira some distance 
above Obidos, and soon after this come to a place 
where the waters of the Amazon and the Rio Negro 
meet. Those of the Rio Negro are as black as ink, 
and those of the Amazon as yellow as mud. 

The Rio Negro keeps its color for a long distance af- 
ter it reaches the Amazon befcre it is swallowed up by 
that great yellow monster. We ride along in our 
steamer on the line where the two colors join, seeing 
black on one side of the ship and yellow on the other, 
but soon turn to the right and sail for an hour up the 
wide Rio Negro, when we reach the city of Manaos, 
the metropolis of northern Brazil. 

Manaos lies on the river bank high above the water, 
its wide streets lined with palm trees and its bright 
houses shining out under the tropical sun. Itisa 
large city for this part of the world. It has about half 
as many people as Para, and, as the center of the in- 
terior trade of the Amazon Valley, it must continue to 
grow. 

We are surprised to find good houses and modern 
improvements here in the heart of the continent. 
Manaos has electric street cars, electric lights and 
good schools. It has one of the finest theaters of Bra- 
zii, a great market, a museum, and some very large 
stores. To it come steamers from all parts of the 
Amazon Valley, and the river is so deep to this point 
that the largest ocean steamers go from Manaos to 


New York and Europe. 

The rubber gatherers bring quantities of rubber to 
Manaos from the vast regions west and south of it, 
and they come by the hundreds here for their sup- 
plies, often trading rubber for goods. It is from here 
that expeditions start out to explore the unknown 
wilds of the Amazon and its tributaries, and we can 
find here boats 4nd men who will go with us to almost 
any part of this unknown region. 

We could take a steamer and sail more than 1,300 
miles farther west into Peru, and there find a trail 
which would bring us over the Andes to the west 
coast, or we might go by another steamer down the 
Madeira and by walking about its great falls reach 
the Beni River and travel to a point from where we 
could easily get to La Puz, Bolivia or Lake Titicaca. 

We decide, however, to continue our journey up the 
Rio Negro. We ride for days thru its black, muddy 
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waters, winding in and out thru the dense forests, un- 
til we come to the mouth of astream which unites the 
Orinoco with the Amazon system. We move north- 
ward and are soon floating down the Orinoco on our 
way to the Atlantic. 


The Sand-Table in the Primary 
School 
ALEX. E. FRYE IN “OHILD AND NATURE.” © 

Let the pupils have a large sand-table upon which to 
play. Modeling is the simplest means of expressing 
form, and naturally precedes drawing. The same de- 
light that children take in digging sand by the sea- 
shore, or in making ‘‘mud-pies,’’ may be made a 
means of mental growth in the schoolroom, as it has 
already been in nature. In the dry or slightly mois- 
tened beach-sand they will make hills, valleys, roads, 
houses, farms, rivers, ponds. etc. With little strips 
of wood or splints they will put in fences, bridges and 
trees. Tell or read to them simple descriptive stories, 
allowing them to make the pictures in the sand, and 
draw upon the blackboard or paper what they model. 
Every attempt to express leads to closer observation. 

Try to appreciate the best effort of the child, how- 
ever imperfect the result may be. His concepts of 
form are not distinct, neither is his skill to express 
developed; and herein lies the opportunity for growth. 
He is not conscious of his shortcomiugs. The picture 
or model approximates his ideal, and he is therefore 
not ashamed of his work, but is ready to try again 
and again. Now let skill to express keep pace with 
the concept growth, and he will delight to picture to 
others what he hasin mind. Development of skill,in 
any form of expression implies concentration upon an 
object of thought; i. e. skill reacts to awaken 
thought. 

To the child the little forms in sand are pictures in 
nature just as the bundle of rags is a beautiful doll. 
The imagination readily supplies what is wanting in 
size and color, because the little model is only a sign 
of the concept gained from nature. The fact that this 
power of the mind is exercised is the real source of his 
delight, for a toy so perfect that nothing is left to the 
imagination is soon cast aside. It is not the real but 
the ‘‘play’’ horse that pleases. He will call the little 
pile of sand a hill, the little hollow a valley, and will 
think of them as such unless the teacher breaks into 
this beautiful imaginary world and makes him con- 
scious of its deficiencies. 

Let the acts of association between the forms in na- 
ture and their signs in sand be, in so far as is possible, 
unconscious; i. e., let the child select, as he naturally 
will, the little representations or models. He will 
then associate the signs with his ideas, and thus pre- 
pare a natural language of his concepts which may be 
afterwards used by the teacher to aid him in imagin- 
ing the relief and life of foreign lands. 





Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, as they are goue for- 
ever. 
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A Reading to the Class on the 
Dignity and Obligation of Work. 


HE calling of honest labor is always to be respected, for 
T the patron of workers is Jesus Christ Our Lord, the Son 
ot God, God Himself. 

ed the use of tools. 

Jesus is the Son of God and a descendant of the kings of 
Israel. The Jews could not but know that He was of the 
royal house of David, for they had seen Joseph and Mary de- 
part at the command of Caesar Augustus to be enrolled in the 
royal city of Bethlehem. Still, we never find that Christ prided 
Himself on the title. He was known in His youth as the car- 
penter’s son and helper. 

Dear children, if you are inclined to do nothing, and to pass 
your time idly; if you are vexed that you have to study or even 
to work in your youth, take your books and your tools to Na- 
zareth to the carpenter shop of Joseph. There you will find the 
Child Jesus passing the greater part of His time in useful oc- 
cupation for the purpose of helping to gain a livelihood; and 
there He prepared Himself for thirty years for the great work of 
His life, the preaching of the Gospel, and, finally, for the great 
sacrifice of Himself on the cross. 

What was the work of the Divine Infant Jesus when He grew 
to a greater strength? Joseph made wooden yokes for oxen, 
ploughs, boxes, trunks and ladders. Carpentry, at that time 
in Nazareth, was a very small business; houses were built of 
stone, and the roofs were vaulted and needed no wood; only the 
furniture of the house was made by the carpenter. This was 
the work of Jesus also, and for thirty years He continued in it. 
He gained His livelihood by the sweat of His brow in fact: 
though He was the Almighty God who created the world and 
could make what He wanted at His command. During all those 
years He held His divinity captive and stripped it of all power; 
He never called upon it to help Him in His temporal necessities. 
Whilst young men generally dislike work, Our Saviour gave us 
to understand how important faithful and continuous work is. 

Man is born for work as the bird is for flight. As soon as 
Adam was created and placed in paradise, God gave it to Him 


From His early childhood He learn- 


to work in, regulate, and even beautify by the labor of his 
hands. It was of course a pleasant occupation, still it ‘was 
work. Idleness is therefore in opposition to the will of God. 


Since sin came into the world, labor has ceased to be a pleasant 
occupation, it has become an absolute necessity; we are sons 
of him to whom it was said after the fall: “In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread.” “If any man will not work, neith- 
er let him eat.” 

In the same way, unless we cultivate the talents we have re- 
ceived from God, we shall remain in low ignorance; we shall 
not develop the latent powers of our mind; we shall indulge 
in monstrous vices without remorse. The Holy Spirit says in 
the Scripture: “I passed by the field of the slothful man: it 
was filled with nettles, and thorns had covered the face there- 
of, and the stone wall was broken down.” Laziness teaches 
many vices and brings on many miseries. We often see young 
people without education who are good, excellent people, but it 
is because they are not idlers; they work hard by day and night. 
There is a glory in work. But there never was an idler free 
from vice; immorality, drunkenness, thievery often go hand in 
hand with the idle man. Work is the shield of virtue. 

We have often seen pictures of the Holy Family, but each 
ene is depicted as busy at something. Mary is represented as 
spinning, Joseph is at his work-bench, Jesus is doing some 
minor thing; but all are at work. The scene is varied only 
when they are represented in prayer. Go to that school of la- 
bor, my dear children, there to learn application to your work. 
This must be your motto, at study or in the workshop: work 
with Jesus before your eyes. If you write, you may, with the 
eye of faith, see your guardian angel bending over you witness- 
ing the movements of the pen. At your age Jesus worked to 
the best of His ability; you, also should do the same. Your 
divine Companion was a laborer for the purpose of setting you 
an example. When you grow tired, or, rather, when you feel 
an attack of laziness, say to yourself: “This work is for the 
glory of my dear Infant Jesus. It must not be done careless- 
ly. for then it would not be worthy to be offered to Him.” 

Try to acquire a liking for work, by forcing yourself to it at 
first; do not play when it is time for work; encourage yourself 
by looking at Jesus at work, and a love of work will soon come. 
The obligation to work is, in fact, a religious obligation. We 
ought to work because we have to help others; if not now, at 
least in the future. It also conduces to health to employ the 
body at the work to which you are called. No work is low or 
unworthy of your dignity. 

If you are a young man, still at your studies, thank Jesus 
that He has given you an occupation easier and pleasanter than 
was His. Then the assiduity with which He labored should 
spur you on to make such progress as your teachers expect of 
you. Our Lord, according to the Gospel, had little time to be 
taught; but we have one example of His which will teach us 
how to behave in school. When he was twelve years old Our 
Lord remained in Jerusalem listening to the doctors of the law. 
He maintained there a grave silence; He was attentive and 
modest, and His manner excited the interest of the doctors: 
they conceived such a great respect for Him that they did not 
hesitate to answer His questions and even listened to Him ex- 
plain the Scriptures in His superior way. Keep, then, this pic- 
ture before you of Jesus going to school; it is the only authen- 
tic one known. 

We read of the Blessed Virgin that in her childhood she 
served in the temple. There the day was divided betwen study, 
work and prayer. She used the needle in making things neces- 
Sary for the house of God; she studied the Scriptures; she 
prayed as no one ever prayed before. You would gain many 
great graces if you placed yourself under her direction and in- 
voked her help in your studies. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, a doctor of the Church and one of the 
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most glorious teachers of our holy faith, studied and prayed. 
When he did not understand his studies, he received enlighten- 


ment in his prayers. Often when he groped in the dark in his 
studies he wrote out his lesson, and placing the paper in his 
bosom, he went to Mass, and then it somehow became perfect- 
ly clear to him. 

Have courage in your undertaking; the God who gave you 
this work will bless you, and all will become easy. Be not of 
the army of lazy people; do not give yourself over to careless 
reading, or lose your time reading bad books. That is not work, 
at most it is a pastime. The life of man is but a day; you are 
now in your youth, at the dawn of the day; do not hesitate in 
the work that is before you, so that when the day is over you 
may say with Jesus dying on the cross, “It is consummated.” 
Happy are you when you can say: “I have done my duty, and 
I have done it according to the graces given me.” Christ will 
turn to you with a smile of content on His face as you leave 
this world of toil, and He will introduce you to the eternal en- 
joyment of rest in heaven.—“Story of the Divine Child,” Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. 


<< 
—_ 


Some Points in General History. 


(Continuation of Catechetical arrangement of Catholic position on 
some disputed questions in history. Arranged for upper grade 
pupils by Sisters of Mercy, Concord, N. H.] 


5 ; THE INQUISITION. 

Q. Where only can we look for Divine and infallible truth? 

A. To the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 

Q. What should the Church do to prevent heresy and error? 

A. It should use every lawful means in its power. 

.Q. In the middle ages, who were regarded as enemies to so- 
ciety and the Commonwealth? 

. All who impeded religion or placed obstacles in their neigh- 
bor’s path to heaven. 

Q. Did ecclesiastical authority alone protect the faith? 

A. No, the civil law was supposed to protect the faith of man 
with even greater vigilance than life and property. 

2. What was the spirit of the middle ages? 

A. That of intolerance and of severe and harsh methods and 
punishments. 

What was the Inquisition? 

A. An ecclesiastical court for punishing heresy. 

Q. How did the State treat heresy? 

A. As commensurate with treason. 

. Was there any difference in the methods of Catholics and 
Protestants? 

A. Both, in the same manner, when they had the power to do 
so, prescribed and punished their opponents. It was not their 
thought that any other course was rational. 

Q. Who established the Spanish Inquisition? 

A. Ferdinard of Arragon and Isabella of Castile. 

Q. Were there other Inquisitions before this? 

A. There was one in France, also one in Spain, and the Roman 
Inquisition exists at the present day, but these were not charged 
with cruelty and injustice as the Spanish Inquisition has been. 

Q. Did those outside the Church come under the jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition? 

A. No, only those guilty of heresy within the fold. 

Q. Why was there special need of an Inquisition in Spain at 
this time? 

A. The Jews were more numerous in Spain than elsewhere 
and had become converts to the Faith from motives of policy 
ial at heart they were in league with the enemies to the 
“aith. 

Q. What else is said of these secret Jews? 

A. That they had risen to high ecclesiastical authority, even 
to bishoprics, and were using their great wealth to build up Juda- 
ism on the ruins of Spanish Catholicity. 

“ae 9 vas burning at the stake a common punishment at this 
ime? 

A. Yes, in Scotland, owing to the imperiousness and harshness 
of John Knox, 17,000 witches were burned, from the reign of 
Mary Queen of Scots to the accession of James I. In England 
40,000 supposed witches were burned between 1600 and 1680. 

Q. Were the dungeons of the Inquisition worse than those of 

England? 

A. They were certainly much better in the latter days of its 
existence. 

Q. Could the Inquisition condemn a heretic to death? 

A. No, it was an institution depending upon royal authority 
and had nothing in common with the Church. 

. By whom were the laws of the Inquisition framed? 

A. By Ferdinand and Isabella in royal council. 





_— 
— 


The Shortcomings of Science. 


The study of metaphysics has been wittily likened to the 
search by a blind man, in a dark room, for a black hat. The 
discovery of radium has shown that the felicitous comparison 
must now be extended to physics as well as metaphysics. Una- 
ble in any way to account for the properties of a substance 
which upsets all preconceived and accepted theories, the scient- 
ists are floundering in guesswork. One of them, Professor Mil- 
likan, of Chicago, has just delivered himself of this valuable con- 
tribution to our sum of knowledge: 

“The fact that radium now exists on the earth, taken with the 
fact that the life of radium is short in comparison with the 
ages that the earth has been in existence, certainly seems to 
point an affirmative answer” i 
(to an unanswerable conundrum on atoms and molecules he had 
himself propounded). Here the terms of the equation seems to be 
something like these: Life or radium, x: x age of the earth, x 
equals unanswerable conundrum x. If this be all that science 
can offer on the subject, science is something inferior to specu- 
lation, since no speculation proceeds without some sort of hypo- 
thetical data.—Catholic Standard and Times. 
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Devotions for this Month. 


Amongst the many powerful saints 
who, looking down upon us from heay- 
en, watch and protect us, some appear 
to cherish and love one country more 
dearly than another, or rather God al- 
lows that the people of one place should 
pay one particular saint more special 
honor, and implore his or her protec- 
tion more frequently. Those whose 
names we bear we look upon as our 
patrons, and so do all we can to pay 
them homage and to practice the vir- 
tues of which they have given an ex- 
ample. 

But devotion to St. Joseph is spread 
throughout the universal Church. From 
the beginning of ages God has predes- 
tined him to take His place beside His 
Divine Son, to be His father and the 
careful guardian of his most sacred 
treasures in heaven or on earth—the 
virginity of Mary, His Divine Son, and 
the secret of the Incarnation. Before 
holding St. Joseph up to men as an ob- 
ject of their love and veneration, God 
honored him more highly than we could 
ever honor him, even were we to devote 
our whole lives to his service. 

The gospel tells us the story of Jos- 
eph in a few simple words. He was a 
just man, spouse of a virgin called Ma- 
ry, of the family of David. God had 
revealed to him the secret of the Incar- 
nation of His Divine Son, and the 
name that He was to bear on earth. 
On one occasion an angel appeared to 
him, and told him to fly into Egypt 
in order to save the Infant Jesus from 
the persecution of Herod, and again 
he receives a message from heaven, tell- 
ing him to return to Judea with Jesus 
and Mary. The Son of the Most High, 
born miraculously of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, passed for his son; Jesus loved 
Joseph as a father, and Joseph returned 
his love with a truly paternal affection. 

The Church, seeing the great devo- 
tion of her children towards St. Jos- 
eph, has encouraged them by attaching 
special graces to the many devout prac- 
tices in honor of this glorious patriarch. 

A great many bishops, with the Ho- 
ly Father at their head, have proclaim- 
ed in a most solemn manner their ap- 
probation of the devotion to St. Joséph, 
and how excellent it is to place our- 
selves under his protection in this age 
of nride, sensuality and cupidity. 

Pope Pius IX. was but a short time 
raised to the throne of St. Peter, when 
he ordained that throughout the whole 
Catholic world the feast of the patron- 
age of St. Joseph should be celebrated 
on the third Sunday after Easter, so 
that those who were prevented, by their 
occupations, from honoring our holy 
patron on the 19th of March, which is 
the principal feast dedicated to his 
name, might be able to invoke his as- 
sistance and study his virtue on this 
day consecrated to the worship of God. 

Let us contemplate St. Joseph in his 
hidden life at Nazareth, and resolve to 
become more and more devout towards 
him.’ Seeing him so holy, we will un- 
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derstand how right it is that we should 
try to follow his footsteps and imitate 
his virtues. When we see him so great, 
we feel moved to implore his powerful 
intercession with Almighty God, and 
the peace of God, which surpasses all 
understanding, will come down upon 
us, and the testimony of a good con- 
science will illuminate our souls with 
rays of holy joy. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


ow The war in Asia leads a new and in- 
tense interest to the study of the Far East 
countries and their peoples. Every teacher 
should be ready to take advantage of this, 
and two books that will greatly assist in 
the work are “The Story of China’ and 
“The Story of Japan’, both by Van Ber- 
gen, an author whose long residence in 
Japan, and wide travels in China have en- 
abled him to make these stories highly in- 
structive as well as entertaining. 

They not only afford a clear insight into 
the underlying motives and forces which 
have already brought the “Island Empire 
of the Pacific’ to a place among the fore- 
most nations of the earth, and which are 
now working in China, but include also a 
brief history of each country. 

Either book will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 60 cents. Address, 
American Book Company, 521-531 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

* 





* ® 


.%The unusual merit and value repre- 
sented in the ‘‘Crowell Complete Physical 
Apparatus Cabinet,’ manufactured by the 
Columbia School Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is causing that set of apparatus to be 
placed in high schools, academies and col- 
leges ,all over the country. We are pleased 
to learn that the February sales of these 
cabinets, broke all previous records for that 
month. The school board of New Albany, 
Ind., purchased eight complete cabinets for 
the new high school. Among other sales of 
cabinets during the month were: To 
School Board, Warsaw, IIl.; Brother Albert, 
802 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Ursuline 
Convent, Louisville, Ky.; Kingfisher Col- 
lege, Kingfisher, Okla.; also Board of Edu- 





eation, Kingfisher, Okla.; South West Kan- 
sas College, Winfield, Kas.; also Board of 
Education, Winfield, Kans.; Oxford, Kans.; 


Westerly, I.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Hamburg, N. J.; Itaska, Tex. 


* * 


wWOne of the objections often heard 
against the use of a copy book in penman- 
ship exercises, is that after the first line 
or two on a page is filled out, the pupil 
will begin to use his own writing for a copy 
or model. Much thought has been given by 
school authorities to circumvent this diffi- 
culty, and many plans and devices have 
been brought forward. Probably the most 
ingenious and practical arrangement yet 
offered is the sliding copy tablet. Teachers 
desiring full illustrated explanation of this 
method of teaching penmanship should 
send for free booklet to the National Pub- 
lishing Co., 308-320 Seventh St., Louisville, 
Ky. * 2 @ 

.weThe highest possible standard of 
manufacturing has been developed by the 
Holden Book Cover Co. of Springfield. 
Mass., in making their Book Cover and Re- 
pairing Material. It is seldom that an ar- 
ticle is kept up in every detail as this re- 
markable cover. The material made by a 
special and patent process is the strongest 
known to the trade and is in reality not a 
paper, but a Leatherette, pure and unfin- 
ished and treated chemically so as to give 
additional qualities of being waterproof 


and germproof. 
* * 


LOOK TO YOUR INK. 


.%&.%To obtain the best results in the 
school you should have good ink; no one 
can do good work with poor gummy ink. 

There are two inks that are especially 
satisfactory for use in the school room: 
one is the Diamond Imperial Black which 
is entirely free from gummy substances 
and does not corrode the pen. This ink 
writes perfectly black and should be used 
in the primary grades. 

The other is the Diamond Chemical Writ- 
ing Fluid, this fluid writes blue and turns 
black, it should be used in the high schools 
and colleges where bookkeeping and busi- 
ness methods are taught. 

These excellent inks are made by the 
Diamond Ink Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., but 
your dealer will no doubt be pleased to ob- 
tain them for you. 
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SOME OF AMERICA’S BIGGEST BUILDINGS. 


This is the era of the skyscraper in the big cities. In the cut at the left is the Park 
Row building, New York, the greatest office structure in the world. It rises 29 stories and 
is 449 feet high, from the street to the top of its twin flagstaffs. Other notable buildings 
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e e Events of the Month-=-Church and School News. « « 








Tue war between Russia and Japan, 
still drags slowly on with practically no 
developments. The only new feature 
of the conflict has been the appearance 
of the Japanese fleet off Vladivostok, 
which place they bombarded for a short 
while on Sunday The purpose of the 
bombardment, evidently, was to deter- 
mine the location and strength of the 
Russian forts. The Japanese fleet 
withdrew after the bombardment, but 
is still hovering in that vicinity. One 
rumor has it that the Russian fleet is 
not at Vladivostok and the Japanese 
fleet has cleverly put itself between the 
Russian men-of-war and their base of 
operations and that when the latter at- 
tempt to return, a sea fight is inevita- 
ble. There has been no fighting on 
land thus far. The Russians are 
strengthening themselves in Manchuria 
and bringing troops into that territory 
and the Japanese are mobilizing their 
forces in Korea and gradually pushing 
them up to the boundary line of Man- 
churia. 

The Japs have scored another strong 
diplomatie point by securing a treaty 
with Korea which places that country 
under Japanese protection. This is an- 
alogous to the stand taken by the Unit- 
ed States in extending its authority 
over Cuba. The treaty gives Japan 
the right to oceupy strategie points in 
Korea and repel invaders. Japan guar- 
antees the national independence of 
Korea, subject to Japanese influence 
and supervision, 


* & 


Various things have occurred to in- 
crease the touchiness between Russia 
and the United States. The Russian 
newspapers are now making Uncle 
Sam the scapegoat for everything dis- 
agreeable. It was complained that 
Capt. Marshall of the U. S. cruiser 
Vicksburg did not join the other neu- 
tral commanders at Chemulpo to stop 
the Japanese from attacking the Rus- 
sian cruisers Variag and Korietz and 
sinking them, and that he even refused 
to rescue drowning Russian soldiers. 

This caused intense resentment in 
Russia. Large Russian orders for 
American goods were canceled, Amer- 
icans were snubbed, ete. Our govern- 
ment asked Capt. Marsall to explain, 
and he cabled that the Vicksburg had 
been the first to aid the Russian sailors 
but that he had properly refused to pro- 
tect either beligerent or to use his ves- 
sel to defend the neutrality of the Ko- 
rean port. 

The Japanese government applied to 
our government, through the Commer- 
cial Cable Co., for permission to land 
a telegraph cable from Japan on the 
island of Guam, so as to connect with 
the American Pacific cable. Japan is 
now at a loss for friendly cable con- 


nections with the rest of the world, the 
Russians having cut off the overland 
telegraph by Asia. Russia has given 
notice that if the Unted States allow- 
ed a Japanese cable to be landed at this 
time she would regard it as a breach 
of neutrality; and there the matter 
hangs. 
* e 

Forty citizens of national promi- 
nece, men not identified with the anti- 
imperialist movement, but representing 
much in character and_ personality, 
have formed themselves into a Philip- 
pine independence committee. Their 
purpose is to secure signatures to a pe- 
tition which will be presented to both 
the political parties, praying each, at 
its convention, to adopt resolutions 
pledging to the Filipino people their 
ultimate independence upon terms sim- 
ilar to those offered to Cuba. Among 
the names given of persons joining 
with the committee in this work we 
find that of Cardinal Gibbons. 

* * 

The President has named the fol- 
lowing seven well-known and able en- 
gineers to act as the Panama canal 
commission: Admiral John G. Walk- 
er, chairman; Gen. G. W. Davis; W. 
B. Parsons, New York; W. H. Burr, 
New York; B. M. Harrod, Louisiana; 
C. FE. Grunsky, California; F. J. Heck- 
er, Michigan. The commission will 
soon visit the isthmus and make plans 
for entering on preliminary work, 

%* * # 


Pneumonia and grippe have spread 
to such an extent in New York as to 
be practically epidemic. There are at 
present about 300 cases of pneumonia 
in Bellevue hospital, and other hospi- 
tals have a_ proportionate number. 
Pneumonia has attacked persons in all 
stations of life. The mortality among 
the poor is almost unprecedented, and 
the number of deaths among the well- 
to-do is unusually large. * 

* & # 


A report has been laid before the 
House of Representatives by Chairman 
Overstreet of the committee on post- 
offices and post-roads, containing much 
information brought out in the postal 
graft investigation. This report puts 
a number of Congressmen in an un- 
enviable light. Some members of con- 
gress are alleged to have worked their 
“nulls” tosecurean increase in clerk hire 
when Beavers was chief of the salaries 
and allowance division of the Post- 
office department; others made recom- 
mendations with reference to leases and 
the increase of allowances for rental; 
five members are the owners of build- 
ings leased to the government and there 
and other features made known which 
many of the Congressmen would have 
preferred kept under cover. 


Senator Hoar made a strong appeal 
for higher salaries for senators. The 
present salary of $5,000 was not ade- 
quate, considering the dignity of the 
office. Federal judges were better paid. 
Earlier in the history of the nation 
$5,000 was liberal, but it was not 
enough now. It is a well-known fact 
that senator who have no resources but 
their salary to rely ‘on have to keep 
themselves poor. Much isexpected of 
them and they cannot economize as oth- 
er people do without being criticized. 

* * * 


Wirutn four years the United States 
navy will be the second most powerful 
navy in the world, or at least so near it 
that even the experts will not be able to 
determine which navy has the greater 
actual effectiveness—that of the United 
States or of France. Paper estimates 
of naval strength are not an exact or 
mathematical science, and expert opin- 
ions often differ. But it is apparent 
that at the end of 1908, when the build- 
ing programs now under way by the 
great powers are finished, it will be 
wholly a matter of guesswork as to 
whether the United States or France 
is entitled to the honor of standing sec- 
ond in actual prowess upon the seas in 
fighting tonnage and effectiveness. 

THERE was a sharp exchange of views 
in the United States Senate Saturday 
between Mr. Nelson and Mr, Hale. Mr. 
Nelson took the view that this country 
sympathized with Japan in the present 
war and that the interests of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan were 
identical. To this statement, Mr. Hale 
sharply objected and held that the po: 
sition that the United States held in 
the Oriental war, was that of neutrali- 
ty, and that he could not allow to go 
unchallenged any statement indicating 
that this government was hostile to 
Russia in the present difficulty. 


THE action of the House in passing 
the Martin resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the so-called “beef trust” should 
provide the new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor with an exceptional 
opportunity to demonstrate its useful- 
ness to the country. By the terms of 
the Martin resolution Secretary Cortel- 
you, who is the head of the new depart- 
ment, is requested to investigate “the 
causes of the low prices of beef cattle in 
the United States since. July 1, 1903, 
and the alleged unusually large mar- 
gins between the prices of beef cattle 
and the selling price of fresh beef.” 

* + 


Dr, Andrew S. Draper, president of 
the University of Illinois, on Wednes- 
day was formally elected commissioner 
of education by the New York State 
Legislature, ratifying the action of the 
Republican caucus the previous night. 
The term is for six years. 
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Dr. Draper succeeds Commissioner 
Skinner, a man of bigoted tendencies, 
who has been engaged in numerous con- 
troversies with Catholics in different 
parts of New York State arising out 
of his narrow tendencies. 


* * ion 

THERE is considerable discussion as 
to the selection of a successor to the 
late Senator Hanna, chairman of the 
Republican National committee. For- 
mer Gov. Murray Crane, of Massachu- 
setts is now prominently mentioned for 
the position. 


* * * 

THE death of Count von Waldersee, 
field marshal of the German army, re- 
moves one who was regarded as the 
leading military strategist of the world. 
Von Waldersee was an associate of the 
late Von Moltke, commander of the 
German army in the Franco-Prussian 
war and was trained in the same school. 

* * * 


Feb. 26 the ratifications of the Pan- 
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ama treaty were exchanged at Wash- 
ington between Secretary of State 
Hay and M. Bunau-Varilla, the 
Frenchman who has represented the 
Panama government in this transac- 
tion. M. Bunau-Varilla has donated 
the salary he received toward a statue 
to be erected to Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the great French engineer who built 
the Suez canal and who initiated the 
Panama canal enterprise. 

President Roosevelt has issued a 
proclamation reciting that the treaty 
with Panaha giving the United States 
a strip of territory across the isthmus 
for a canal was signed Nov. 18, 1903, 
and that, having now been ratified by 
both governments, it is in force. 

* * * 

In the case brought in the name of 
Jackson Giles, a negro, against the elec- 
tion authorities of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Ala., to test the validity of the Ala- 
bama constitutional provision which 
disfranchises most of the negroes of 


that state, the Supreme court holds that 
it has no jurisdiction. 

The decision implies that the eligi- 
bility of voters is a thing for the states 
and not the federal government to de- 
termine, and “no federal right having 
been set up and denied” there is no 
remedy for a voter who is disfranchis- 
ed, in spite of the fact that the consti- 
tution says plainly that no discrimina- 
tion shall be made against citizens on 
account of race, color, ete. In other 
words the 15th amendment has no au- 
thority to enfore it. 

The 14th amendment, which provides 
that states which disfranchise any citi- 
zens shall have their representation in 
Congress cut downin proportion, always 
has been a dead-letter. There is not a 
state, North or South, which does not 
exclude certain classes of citizens from 
the ballot, but in no case has their rep- 
resentation in Congress been curtailed. 

In fact the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments have always been inoperative 
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SSOO GIVEN AWAY. 


Write us or call on any ALABASTINE dealer for the easy conditions of a contest open to all. 


ALABASTINE=S= 


Produces exquisitely beautiful effects on walls and ceilings. 
Better than kalsomine, paint or wall paper. 
coating which hardens on the walls, destroying disease germs and vermin, nevereubbing or scaling. 
Kalsomines mixed with either hot or cold water soon rub and scale off, spoiling walls, clothing and furni- 
They contain glue, which decays and nourishes the germs of deadly diseases. 
ware dealer will not get Alabastine, refuse substitutes and imitations and order of us. 
samples of tints and information about decorating. 


ALABASTINE CoO.., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RE Nn 


It is not a kalsomine; 
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Easy to apply, simply mix with cold water. 
it is a sanitary, permanent, cement 


If your druggist or hard- 
Send for free 


105 Water Street, New York * 
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FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 214 inches wide. 
paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. 


band for copying. 
line. 


National Publishing Company, 


We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 
Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented to the 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


Card-board band and blotting 


FIG. 3—Copy slipped uader card-board band and held in position by 
As each line is written copy and bletter_ are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place for next 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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and inconsistent. The 15th declares 
that no man shall be denied his vote on 
account of race, ete., while the 14th 
provides what shall happen if such vote 
is denied. This is the second time the 
disfranchisement question has come be- 
fore the supreme court and the decision 
has been the same both times. Justice 
Harlan however dissented and took the 
view that the federal government had 
the right to see that the provisions of 
the constitution, so long as in force, 
should be lived up to. 
* * #* 

One more stage in bringing the post- 
office bribers and bribetakers to justice 
hag been reached in the conviction at 
Washington of August W. Machen, 
formerly a high official in the post-office 
department, and Diller B. Groff and 
Geo. E. Lorenz, who conspired with him 
for the purchase by the government of 
large quantities of Groff fasteners—a 
patented device for securing letter-box- 
es to lamp-posts. Sentences of two 
years in the penitentiary and $10,000 
fine each were passed on the convicted 
men. 

* * a 

There has been increasing talk of 
late about a treaty to be arranged be- 
tween the United States and France 
agreeing to submit all ordinary disa- 
greements to arbitration. Similar 
treaties with England, Italy and Hol- 


land have also been discussed in a ten- 
ative way. 
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grould be more serious than the conse- 


S quences of an American initiative. 


The Japanese war and the recent y 


Venezuelan award however have given 
the cause of arbitration somewhat of a 
setback. President Roosevelt favors 
arbitration treaties but he will not sub- 
mit any of them to the Senate until he 
is assured of a majority in that body 
to support him. It would be unfortu- 
nate and humiliating if such treaties 
were framed, only to be rejected by the 
Senate. 
% & & 

Affairs in Santo Domingo are fast 
drifting toward complete anarchy. The 
latest outrage by the insurgents is the 
firing upon an American merchant 
steamer, the New York, and the launch 
from a warship which was acting as her 
convoy. The American warships, after 
this occurred, bombarded the insurgent 
camp, and landed a force of marines, 
which proceeded to drive the insurgents 
into the interior. There is no govern- 
ment which can be held accountable for 
this and other outrages, and almost any 
day a crisis may arise which will com- 
pel American intervention in force, for 
the protection of life and property. If 
some such action is not taken soon, 
there is grave danger that some serious 
outrage may be perpetrated upon Euro- 
peans, and the resulting complications, 
if a European Power should intervene, 


Rev. Reginald Colley, S. J., provin- 
cial of the English province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, died suddenly Febru- 
ary 12, at Stonyhurst College. De- 
ceased was fifty-six years of age and 
seems to have been associated with the 
Society practically all his life. He be- 
gan his studies at Stonyhurst when a 
boy of ten years of age and at the com- 
pletion of his course was received as a 
novice. After his three years proba- 
tion, Father Colley was appointed rec- 
tor in South Africa for the benefit of 
his health and in 1901 was elected pro- 
vincial of the English province. He 
was a man of distinguished scholarship 
and broad sympathies. He formulated 
a course in philosophy at Stonyhurst 
which drew forth a special letter of 
commendation from Pope Leo XIII. 

* * * 


The announcement of the election 
of Rev. Dr. William Stang of the Dio- 
cesan Apostolate missionaries of Prov- 
idence, R. I., as bishop of the new 
diocese of Fall River, Mass., has giv- 
en the greatest satisfaction to a large 
and admiring circle of clergymen, lay- 
men and non-Catholics in New Eng- 
land, where he has labored as a pastor 
and missionary during the past twen- 
ty-five years. 





A REAL NEWSPAPER FOR THE SCHOOLS 


In the hands of a competent teacher 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 





Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 





COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
Is the best work on civil] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are - *¥ by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE may be made 
the foundation for much useful informa- 
tion. The classification of subjects is 
good, and the dog fights, murders and 
suicides are wisely passed over. A clean 
paper with well selected news cannot be 
: but an advantage to the schools.—RIGHT 

Right Rev. REV. JAMES McGOLRICK, Bishop of 
Jas. MeGolrick Duluth. 


Educational Benefits Beyond Question. 


Ihave been reading THE LITTLE CHRONICLE with in- 
terest increasing with every issue. Its suggestions are 
unique and appropriate and its educational benefits be- 
yond question. — RIGHT REV. JOHN J. HENNESSY, 
Bishop of Wichita, Kan. 


PRICE TO TEACHERS: 





$1.— per year, or 50 cents per 
half year, to July. 





Ask about THe LitTtLe GuHRonicLe’s SPECIAL 
RATE TO SCHOOLS and wonderful COM- 
BINATION OFFER of Tue LITTLE CHRONICLE, 
stereoscope and views, $6.00 VALUE FOR 
$2.50. Address, 

_— renee SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
on Little Chronicle MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Bey Send for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


TRIPLE BEAM LABORATORY BALANCE 


APACITY 111 grams, 
sensitive to 0.005 
gram, reads direct- 

ly on aluminum beam to 
0.01 gram. Weights do 
not interfere and cannot 
be lost. Spirit leve, lev- 
elling screw, and mov- 
able support for specific 
gravity work. 














Complete equipments for 
chemical laboratories. 


APFEL-MURDOCH COMPANY 


CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES 82 Lake St., CHICAGO 
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His personality and broad views con- 
cerning the history of the mother 
Church always commanded respect 
from all with whom his labors brought 
him in contact. Dr. Stang has earned 
the high honor conferred upon him by 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius X., and 
the congregation of the Propaganda, 
by his zealous labors in that diocese 
as a pastor and missionary among the 
members of his own faith, and in liber- 
alizing public opinion of the Catholic 
Church before non-Catholic audiences. 

Rev. Dr. Stang was born in Baden. 
Germany, in 1854, and was educated 
in the preparatory schools of the Ger- 
man Gymnasia and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain in Belgium, where 
he was ordained a priest for the dio- 
cese of Providence in 1878, and during 
a greater part of the time since has 
been connected with the cathedral in 
that city. 

In 1898 he was appointed the head 
of the Diocesan Apostolate of Provi- 
dence, which position he held in addi- 
tion to his labors as pastor of St. Ed- 
ward’s church in that city, at the time 
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of his appointment as the first bishop 
of the new diocese of Fall River. 

The new diocese is said to include 
the southern part of the archdiocese 
of Boston, and the eastern end of the 
diocese of Providence, which includes 
the cities of Fall River, New Bedford 
and Taunton. The exact territory to 
be included has not as yet been made 
public. 

The Journal has the honor of num- 
bering Rev. Dr. Stang among the many 
prelates and clergy who have given this 
undertaking special encouragement. 


THE ATLANTA MEETING. 


At the mid-winter mecting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence held at 
Atlantta, Ga., the report of a special 
committee favoring simplified spelling 
and advocating co-operation of the De- 
partment with State Associations seek- 
ing to promote reform in this regard, 
was adopted after a spirited debate. 
The committee report stated that it 
found “the philological scholarship ot 
the world in perfect accord with the ex- 


perience of teachers as to the need and 
desirability of rationalizing our spell- 
ing.” The resolutions passed call for 
the appointment of a permanent, self- 
perpetuating committee of thirty prom- 
inent citizens in different walk of life, 
particularly scholars and educators, 
and representing the various sections 
of the country, to head the movement 
for simplifying our spelling. An ap- 
propriation by the N. E. A., of $2,000 a 
year for five years, to further the cause, 
is also recommended. 
* 

In describing the outlook of the ed- 
ucational exhibit at the St. Louisexposi- 
tion Chief Howard J. Rogers said that 
thirty states will be represented and also 
the universities of Harvard, Yale, Col- 
umbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Chica- 
go, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, ete. 

Among the foreign nations partici- 
pating in this exhibit are England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Japan, China, Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil and Argentina. Every foot of 
space in the seven-acre building devot- 
ed to education has been allotted. 





The Crowell Cabinet shown here includes: 








the year through. 


| 1st. 

| table work, equipped with all up-to-date 
| appliances, i.e., water pressure, gas press- 
ure, electricity, compressed air and nu- 
merous standards and clamps. 

2nd. 
storing all the Apparatus in good order 
under lock and key. 

3rd. More than 500 pieces of carefully 
made and scientifically planned ap- 
paratus. 

4th. 
instructions for more than 500 separate 
and distinct experiments covering every 
branch of the subject. 

The pieces are interchangeable, each 
piece thus serving many purposes, with 
the result that all the apparatus isin use 
This makes it the most economical of all physical apparatus. 


A thoroughly modern lecture or 


A perfectly arranged case for 





A manual which gives specific 


The training the pupil gets in setting up the various machines out of the parts 
makes it the most valuable for training purposes of all apparatus. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Some of the Catholic Schools of the country that 
are using the Crowell Cabinet: 


St. Peter’s Convent, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Sisters of Notre Dane, Washington, D. C,; 
Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia; St. Mary's 
School, Michigan City, Indiana; Academy of 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Indi- 
ana; St. Francis School, Dyersville, Ia.; Ca- 
thedral School, Sioux City, Ia.; Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, Mass.; Institute of 
Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J.; St. Benedict’s 
College, Newark, N. J.; Academy of Our 
Lady of Angels, Elmira, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Lockport, N. Y.; St. John’s 
School, Manlius, N. Y.; St. Gabriel’s Aca- 
demy, New York, N. Y.; Ladycliff Academy 
Highland Falls, N. Y.; St. Elizabeth’s Aca- 
demy, Allegany, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Greensburg, Penn.; Augustinian Col- 
lege, Villanova, Penn.; St. Luke’s School, 
Wayne, Penn.; St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I.; Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, Corsicana, Tex.; St. Joseph's 
Academy, Sherman, Tex.; Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Waco, Tex.; St. Edward's 
College, Austin, Tex.; Sacred Heart Aca- 
demy, Louisville, Ky.; Bro. Albert, 802 Al- 
len Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Odell, Ill.; Sisters of the Visitation, 
Rock Island, III. 
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DUSTLESS BRUSH 


Colonies of Bacteria on plates exposed 
in test made by Milwaukee Health De- 
partment in sweeping school rooms. 

















After sweeping 
with dry brush. 


After sweeping 
with Dustless 
Brush. 


“oa kes 





for Brush on trial; to be paid 


WRITE T0-DA for at regular price, less express 


charges, if entirely satisfactory. ts 
122-124 SYCAMORE ST. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. mitwavner, wisconsin. | 








Dr. William T. Harris described the 
character of the educational exhibit to 
be made by the United States govern- 
ment. These will be largely charts, he 
said, illustrating various educational 
systems. Comparative tables showing 
European and American systems will 
be a valuable feature. Models of the 
different styles of school architecture 
will also be exhibited. 


* & 


The Apostolic Mission House at the 
Catholic University at Washington is 
now finished, and has been accepted 
from the contractors by the Catholic 
Missionary union. The work of con- 
struction has proceeded so rapidly that 
within a year of the date of laying the 
corner-stone the completed building has 
been placed at the disposal of the mis- 
sionaries who are now lodged in the 
upper story of Keane Hall. And they 
needed it badly, for the new house 
gives them larger facilities for comfort 
and study, as well as opportunities for 
growth. 

The building is a most beautiful 
structure, and is admired for its artistic 
architectural lines as well as for its 
historical associations, The old mis- 
sion style of building so closely con- 
nected with the old Spanish mission in 
California, is the prevailing type, and 
the use of this style of architecture ties 
together the original heroic mission- 
ary endeavor and this newer movement 
for the conversion of non-Catholics. 

The religious sisterhoods of the coun- 
try have taken up with enthusiasm the 
furnishing of the rooms for the young 
missionaries, and almost without ex- 
ception, they have each donated $50 
to provide the simple necessities for a 
priest student’s room. 

Immediately after Easter a confer- 
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House, and for an entire week they 
will read and discuss carefully prepared 
papers on different phases of the work. 
This conference will begin on April 6 
and will last until April 14, on which 
day the new house will be dedicated 
by the cardinal and the assembled arch- 
bishops of the country. All the reli- 
gious orders of missionaries have been 
invited to send representatives to the 
conference, and there will be some lay 
delegates also. 
* *& 


Cranstons, formerly a summer ho- 
tel at West Point, N. Y., has been con- 
verted into a Catholic convent for 
boys and girls. 

The new convent will be known as 
Ladycliff academy. The property cost 
$50,000, and $25,000 was spent in im- 
provements. In addition, a $40,000 
chapel has been built. The chapel seats 
500 and is a handsome structure. It 
adjoins the south wing of the convent. 
Under the chapel has been provided a 
large assembly hall which can be used 
for commencement exercises and other 
entertainments. 

Ladycliff academy, as a convent, is 
unique in that it has no dormitories. 
The hotel system has been introduced 
and the children are provided with pri- 
vate apartments. In a number of cases 
where several children from the same 
family are at the academy, they have 
a suite of rooms, as they might at a 
hotel. A number of the army officers 
from West Point Military academy 
have sent their children to Ladycliff. 

+ + 


ow All experienced teachers know the 
value of current events in history, geogra- 
phy and language work. The great trou- 
ble heretofore has been that the average 
newspaper. has much in its columns that 
children should not read, while the rest 
of its news is not in form adaptable for 
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by the announcement on pags it is 
highly recommended. By specia. arrange- 
ment with the publishers, we are able to 
send it for a year for $l—or half a year 
for 50 cents. 








CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our Specialty : 














Bottles, 

Jugs, 

Kegs, 
and 
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DIAMOND INK CO\.s 
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Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School, 


ence of all the missionaries to non- 
Catholics will assemble at the Mission 


school use. 


The Little Chronicle is an ex- 
cellent current event paper, made up es- 
pecially for the school. 


DIAMOND INK CO,, 


As will be noted 

















‘THE beginning of the sale of one of our new 

books is an interesting study. First, the 
wideawake teacher who is alert for anything 
that will be useful and who has the keenness 
to discern merit, adopts it. Then follows the 
adoption of others less alert, and finally that of 
a host who may have heard well of the book. 
The first class are now rapidly adopting 


=DICTATION STUDIES => 
and placing it inthe hands of their pupils as soon 
as they complete the text book. They see the 
merit, the value of the work. Why not place 
yourself in this class of far-seeing teachers by or- 
dering at once the books for your advanced 
classes? Published for the following systems: 
Munson, Gregg, Isaac Pitman, Graham and 
Benn Pitman. 


COMPLETE TOUCH TYPE- 


WRITING INTRUCTOR 


is the leading work on this subject. Used by 
many religious schools, should be used by all 
teaching the subject. Published for the Reming- 
ton, Smith Premier and Underwood. 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 


has many features ycu have never before found 
in a speller. It has the visualization feature, 
yet, the words are divided into syllables and 
marked. If you are not using it you are not 
providing the best work youcan for your pupils. 

We publish a full line of commercial texts 
and solicit the correspondence of schools inter- 
ested in these subjects. 











POWERS & LYONS, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Ben Hur Chariot Race 


a 


The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March ) The Midnight Flyer March— 
—The greatest and best of marches;} The great Kailr March. Full 
universal favorite. Every player “ed snap, fire and dash. One of the 
should have this piece. Price, 50c. me Be sure to get @ copy. 

The Storm King March— — 

Contains a agubaeest representa- wie of _ Beauty W — 
tion of rumbling thunder, flashing . na po coe ae | publi hi “Ty 
of lightning, the Storm King awak- Ciciy meaeliis tryit ones rr 
ing, i his defiance of the ele- . , ~ 5 . 
ae “Price, 5 " ee  : is in Dixio—The 
greatest ani t of all cake-wal 

The Witch's Whirl Waltzes— iti 

Pronounéed the best placed on the | Compositions. Get this, os there is 


market in recent years. Wonder- A Signal from Mars March: 
magnificent, brilliant March. 


fully descriptive. Representing 
dancing mga Elves, Old Witch, x} of life, spirit and enthusi 
Great favorite. Price, 50c. 


etc. Price, 
Arizona March—The great In-| Midnight Fire Alarm—Grea 
descriptive March, arranged with 


dian March-Two-step. Specially 
bright and catchy. You should Fire Bell effects ; rag G attrac- 
ave acopy. Price, 50c. tive; getacopy. Pric 
Read this Special Offer 
To any one ordering 3 or more of the pieces named above, at 
the extra reduced prices given below, we agree to send, free 
of charge our special book collection of 32 pieces, consisting 
of one complete full page of music from 29 instrumental 
pieces and 5 of the best ga songs. Don't fail to take 
advantage of this liberal Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. Mention this Magazine. 


Special Reduced Prices 


Any 1 of above (postpaid), $ .25 
{ried the otis t -60 
6 


named book collec 75 

tion of 32 pieces free. 1.00 
E. T. Paull Music Co. 
37 West 28th St., New York 
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The enormous social power in the 
hands of the Catholic societies of men 
may be estimated from a few remark- 
able instances. Four thousand mem- 
bers of the local Holy Name societies 
were received and addressed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
L. I. The report read in the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Knights 
of Columbus shows that there are now 
730 councils and 90,000 members in the 
United States. ‘The Order of Hiber- 
nians, lately united under one supreme 
central head, number in the States 
200,000. The national convention of 
the Total Abstinence Union, held at 
Pittsburg, assembled 916 delegates, rep- 
resenting 1,133 societies and 89,992 as- 
sociates, the union having formed 95 
new societies, with 4,200 members, in 
one year. The sixteenth convention of 
the Foresters at Dubuque consisted of 
225 delegates, sent by 110,000 as- 
sociates in the United States and 
Canada. In two years they had re- 
ceived nearly $2,000,000 for insurance, 
and had paid out about $1,500,000; 400 
delegates of the Young Men’s National 
Union held their convention in Boston, 
and the German Catholic League of 
North America, at Dayton. In the lat- 
ter convention there were 300 del- 
egates representing 600 societies, with 


a membership of 55,000. At the open- 
ing of the convention at Dayton 6,000 
men walked in procession. 





“A Little Better 
But No Higher” 


teinway 
Steck 


GvEBE 


oeepiaw 


“Lyra’’ and other 
anda complete 


P IANOLAS stock of music 


EASY TERMS 


E-GraM 


The Gram Building., 207-209 Grand Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eedham, J 








SERVICEABLE BOOKS 


to have on your desk or in your library. 
per cent. off on all books listed at 50 
money is 


2717, 
“ee 
cents or more, if 

sent with order. 
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Young Folks Recitations.. .. . 
Little People’s Speaker.. 
100 Choice Selections.. .. 


Shoemakers Best Selections. a sean CO 


Tableax and Pantomines.. .. 
Mooted Questions of History.. 
7 hurch and the Law. 

Catholic Reading Circle Manual. 
School Architecture. 


What Shall. I do (Fifty < Occupations). 


he A C. of Electricity. 
Pieces for Every Occasion.. 
Pieces for Prize Contests.. 
New Dialogues and Plays. 


Pros and Cons (Complete Debates ce x 5 


to Study Literature.. 


How ° 
Parts (Orations 


Commencement 
Essays).. 


How to Become Quick ‘at "Figures. es 


How to Prepare for a Civil Service 
amination one aspen 
Answers).. ‘6 80) 86 on 0n- 08 68 

ADDRESS 
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Milwaukee and Michigan Sts. 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 


and 





When in Need of 
Church and School Seating, 
Maps, Globes, Blackboards 
and Supplies, etc., Write te 


The Colhollc School Supply G0. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Reference, this paper. 








— = ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 





o «fe of 
‘and 


Ex- 
1.00 


By Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. 
A noteworthy text-book 


It aims to give as full a knowledge of our territorial, 
political, and industrial development as the limits of a 
text-book will allow. The author holds the scales evenly 
balanced and strives to do full justice to all the elements, 
racial and religious, that have made contributions to 
American history. 








GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


378-388 Wabash Ave. $3 


Chicago, Ill. 
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